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This long-range Master Plan for higher education in 
ludes a series of recommendations concerning the 
t quality higher education in Tennessee during the next 
t comprehensive, higli quality educational opportunities 
at the lowest cost. Eight major goals for the state were 
ring the formation of the Master Flan: (1) Tennessee 
e educational opportunities for all citizens who have 
nd interest to attend college; (2) Tennessee should 
teip of public institutions offering the prograirs 
ts citizens; (3) Tennessee should provide advanced 
professional programs for an expanding and more complex 
Tennessee should support higher education at a Jevel to 
y instructional programs; (6) institutions should place 

on meeting accreditation standards for existing 
re initiating new programs; (7) more emphasis needs to 
efficiency as higher education becomes more costly; and 
al change will require institutional flexibility and 

new needs in the future. (HS) 
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INIRODUCTION 



The development ol this !ong-ran?o Ma.su-r Plan fof 
higher education in Tenner see ha., invol.td tie par- 
ticipation of all public' institutions, representatives 
^rom private higher ediicaiion. many specialists and 
consultants, and a number of citizens ^.i addition to 
the inernbers of tii^ Comi .isslon. Several snccialized 
studies have been made and :)ubl:^hed by tlv^ Com 
.nissfon,^ and the data and recommendations arc in- 
cluded :n th\s overall plan in the .:ppropr;cte sections. 
A list of all ihe studios, which I'anges fror.; one on 
private higher education in Tenntv^see to a study ciy 
medical education, and a stU(H on scholarships and 
other financial aid available to stu''ents. are in?lud.d 
in the -appendix. 

A Master Plan. es.sontja!ly, is a look ii.to the fufuie 
It includes a series of rec(.mmen(4afions roncerning the 
developr.aent of quality higher education in Tennessee 
during the next decade, so that compreliep.Mve. high 
quahty educational opportunities arc providf j at the 
lowest po.ssible cosi It should not be v'ewed as a ri^id 
blueprint to remain urn hanged f(,r many years, but as 
a dynamic pinn which can. ana will, be altered to fit 
changing londitions. 

There h«ive been previous studies conducted on 
higlier education, and each college and university in 
the St<atc ha.^ its own plan of developniCnt. Rut in the 
develo:)ment of the Master Plan. Tennessee is engaged 
•n a continuing process of planning ny establishing 
higher education goals for the State, by indicating 
alternate methods to reach these goals, and by id-^nciiy- 
ing the costs and consequences attached to the various 
methods of developing higher education. The plan is 
more than the sum of individual institutioiial plans be- 
cause it addre.'jse.s itself to the basic questions facing the 
State as a wiiole, and because it may suggest difTerent 
goals than those to which the institutions aspire, 

A Master Plan will be useful to Tennessee. It ^'an be 
effective in improving quality while reducing costs if 
it <nake^ sound recommendations in the public interest, 
and if these recommendations are supported by the 
institutions ihe legislators, and the government officials 
who must put them into effect. A Master Plan is not 
a substitute for the regular decision-making processes 
of universities and State government, but it ean make 
the.<( processes more cfTective. For exan:ple. if an in- 
stitution F)n)poses a new program when the Mastei 
Plan indicates that Tennessee already has enough 
such programs to serve the needs of the State, the 
institution has two alternatives. It can either drop 
these plans in favor of some other needed program, 
or it can justify it.s proposal with detailed data that 
may require an exception. 



i\'ol all of the reeonimeiidation^ in xh. ^^ ^U^r 
\\u\ i lit all pc( i^le No pla- which i.-^ r- a:>Miin^- 
'^v.cific .-nd impar.ant .ihout ?:lier evhv .itu .i J- 'iki y 
to please e\'eiy()-n Some of he in^titu(ioj»v wojKl 
like U) h-^ve lar^^- : M)!e in u»aduafe odacat, )n lha'i 
Irio f)een pio/'osed. ki there aie (eainajnil;. ,)iex^nri"'' 
in ^the.- situations t \ change the i. «e of irstitulions or 
to ^-art IK vv i)r(;<rra.j.v which may not b nevdei! T 'ei>( 
differences of viewpoint sho .'ld be dehai^-d on ib ii 
meii^' la'r.e) than le^oiimg lo r*':u-ks (m: the inast- r 
p'^nn n.: proce^.*-. or r^K^-tiim (he A-hoie Ai.jstei Vlv. 

^^)ny of th(. pi(,^( < () iti(,\(M >ial i^^ucs ;is,'us>ed in 
the plan h /c the n ( v» j oleruia^ foi ^min^ f^nias or 
imp.vA'inu ((location Foi i.ist.nKe. *K' pi; ,i uti.nes 
a nietliof. to ^ievelop medical (diu.ition pio<rnnn^ 
which W'Hl jead to a beo( . disMibu^ivai an(J a better 
\\ny\y of piiys.(;,ai, in the Stat • much .noi, aukly 
and at I f^xpcnM »har. Iim ilternativc of .\\e; )pi"<; 
a .^tond pMf>ji ,\ -^ipp^rted niediul -(l.ool '!'lu nl.ni 
aNo pr(^p(>M',s 1 nietfu/d o»' pM/udipg expanded i>c< *pa- 
tif)nal educ.Mion prf>m«uns ;ina odiei c( ainii'r:;(> c(»'- 
leue prajirtins in rnc /najor nel''o])ol:ian a'ea^ :'ii(njgfi 
e:;pansi( of the exKtinu iechnicai iiwirutc- laih-M* 
than ^r'^;te M'p.ijte and liti-'jon^ Tn'.s 

approach will unci eeononur ,i!kI aiIi also i'M)aT.f! ll.o 
edu(a*ional option^ of t!io^e -ho i nte* ti.e ir-oi » com- 
j)rehen^ive instiUition • 

Both of the-e ;;«'<>'^f'^'d^ iru- theii . "if'cs. .is no^t 
import, m{ 'Jee< u^ualiv do Both may be resolved 
ultiniat' .y i>v th" (Icn'-ral AsM*na-'y and t'le (l')wrnor 
as major i*Kue^ usna'lv are r;>^()]v(Ml in \ dr ih(a r.a y. 
But such ^olut'i ns -.vill he ba<. i (>:• lh(> avai'a^ili'v ^.f 
complete infr)iniitioii abon! the alternntive ; 

The proces , of p|;nuMni>, studving aarl ouMi»iin^ al- 
ternatives in anyt!ilnir a.^ dynamic a> I.ighe- education 
must f)e a cf)ntinu()Us on(>, "I'ni-. olanninj. d )ci.pient 
draw,<^ t()<^( tner in a singV* nian the vanou-; rvvon] 
nienci.ition.^ and is^^ues with vhic! the roninii-^^ion 
has dealt durum the past foui veir^ Fi serves as ^5ir» 
second biennial M^poit of the f ommisHon f m the .^!.i{n^ 
of higher edu(,iiion in the Star* .\!thongh this plan i.s 
convenient in undei standing the inaj a' MHOinnienda- 
tions fo, d( veiopnient it .^hauld Ih' :ind( r^ood that il-.i^ 
IS r..)f the end of tlie planninij proc^'.-^.s. Tlie Master 
Plan will be updated periodically N<'W' sti-liis vill 
lead to modification in the plan aiui in its i^'connncnci.a- 
ticps. If Mewed a^ a contMiaally-developing ^nide to 
the futun* of hiuher education, it can be helpful to -ill 
Tenne^seaiv. in looking at the futui.^ of their ednci- 
tional svstem 



GOALS FOR HIGHER EOUCAIION 



Th* gcLh /t.r pii^ 'iv hi^hrr ciiuca*ion :n the Sia\' 
tncli'dp' 

J. TI'JNNhSShE SHOULD PRO'^IDE KDlif,'- 
TiOrAF OPPOFTl NniES FOU ALL VITIZr.'^S 
WHO UAVK ri:L ABUJTY ANn INTLni Sl TO 
ATTL^D rOJA.Ki E. The State will hu.^e to etr 
iro-n 3(^^ to per cent of the IS-'o-P.-l-year old popuU - 
tion hy JhSO iO rcazl th. nctiuna! arer::fie Si'ict black 
r-m 'Inicnt U thrf'c -fourihi of the irhit.' c*^rollnunt 
per cent, special ( icourajcmcnt mu^A be g're'i hlachs 
*o attend eollc^( . inrludi.ifl graduate Cind profe<isionai 
pro^rar^<^ Enrollment projcctior-i irai ^ate growth wilt 
be tnoiytlv at pdjlic it .■^titntions. u hic^' are cxj^cted to 
uda /-o^/i 38 JO * :o '}2SW students hy 1980. com- 
pared V'lP^ .V7,o00 enrolled w 1970. 

2. TENNrSSI'JL StiOVLD PROVIDE A SYS- 
TEM OE ''UBLiC INSrrTlJTI'^jNS CEFERirC 
THE PMCRAMS REQIHRED PY ITS CITI- 
ZENS. Some pr-tgramr. are p^c vided by Intersiaie ar- 
rangetn^'Pts oi special contractual agnewvits with 
pr'rate State in<itifntions. Tennps,^^e. 'nC'rver. fihouP' 
p^oriud hole programs in majT firld.^. hut avoid i:n- 
n eeessary d u nlica t ion 

3 T:11 state should ASSIST, in MAIN 
TAIN/NO STRONG PRIVATE CO! LEGES V tth 
out the 3D fjttivte institutions m the Sta^e. wl ich en- 
r I8J)00 Tennc^seans if nould cost ih{ S*nte ^m/Ut 
$20 million ::nnualty to educate these students There 
/s need for pur tn^Tf^hip hetwevd tnc public and 
private institutions, rather tnan a comvetitiv^ -truggle. 

/ rrNNKSSHE SPOULD PROVIDE \0- 
VANCED GIlADVATE AND PROFESSIONAL 
proa RAMS FOR AN EXP AN DING AND MOKE 
COMPLE X ECONOMY Ahjvt J I i er c^n' rf Ti n- 
ne.^isa's oublic unirers ty sU^drnts an' .moiled Ut the 
graduate lei The 1980 grcdunte total !s eupfcter' to 



nearly 100 per cent greatn'. af,d ^^. mphis State 
J^^uversi'w, should be developed «o comprehensive 
UiStttulHfd !'> he!p ne^otowo'Ju e *h's hicrerse 

.1 t.:iu:es:^I'E siiculd support iiicher 

EDUCATV)^ f-l A i.EVEi. 7'> INSURE QUAI 
'TY INSTRl i 'TION '\L >'ECGRAMS Tennessee 
not r.eeping /(K' m financ't sippo^t with the hading 
.Sov'//'\ s/'T/' st(*tes. Although a fotmula for equal fi- 
ticnciry nas hcru di eiM'd. State appropriot >)ns have 
lyeen mad^qaute 'o pet. nit its full application. 

6 lUSTirUTIONS SHOULD PEACE HIGH 
PRIORITY ON MEE-'iNG ACCRrlDITA^ION 
STANDARDS FOR EXISTING PROGRAMS BE- 
rORE NITIATING NEV/ PROOF XMS A tu n her 
of ptngranis C Sta*:' institati-uts :ir( not accredited 
A'thiH'gh ptoi^rutns are neu' uhich exphvns 'heir 

I' uicctedited s/ow/s oth^'t's have hern in existence for 
s-o''ir tm.^. 

7. EFFiriENT AND RhSPONSIliLK ^V'ERA 
TION. Although Te^aessee's institutions mai,Aain 
programs on less financial .-liopcrt than comparable 
.sciiools in rdghbnnng slaUs. ^nore emphasis need.< to 
he placed on efficiency as highn e'lucation becomes 
tnor ' costly. 

S. EDLUHTONAE CHANGE WILL REQUIRE 
INSriTUVIONAL FLEXIBILITY. AND ADdUST- 
MI:N1 to new needs The next decode will be 
a period of chon^r affecting all aspects of 'icadetrit 
b]e. and insf-'utions must juslify the.r practices on 
grounds other than *radition Changes already effected 
on campuses i.iclude trote working adults in evening 
study; more cou->es h'ling taken off campus to stu- 
dents; greater allowance of c^-edit for independent 
study or work < xperi.^nce: and mo^e determination by 
studciis cotuernmg study programs. 



7 en>ir^spr shoilci prondr higher education op- 
l>iriumtw^ fur ail viiucns u ho hciv tho ahiliiv ami 
'iPJi to otind colhU" 'riu- S(m(c has nvulc <on 
>i(J(" pioiiK-- cJi'.inj; ihc pas( dcf.ulc in cxpardin^ 
opi uHi! lit I" Un tollf^jc '.iK'-ndjUK (• In U)r>(). (he (<)(:ii 
Tciincs cr- (ollcyc (Miollni/'iK wa^ 17 iK»r (cnt of the 
^'^ :i-»-V(ar-()l(i po.)»ilat'f)n .n (iif State F^v 1970. it 
V... L'.^' \M (<'nt. .and l)y I^JT.") it is "stiniatcd at 
PC. cent ' or '!*( iine-M'c to ad icv hv 19S0. a level of 
niopineiU *\hi.!i ar.pioxinntev. natioFial cj/eniue. 
■T) :J*s per i-ent o^ the (ollei^c oopidatioii v, ili have 
U tw ( nn)lled 

M N partieularly important that more of 'JVnnoss(u»'s 
hiack hiyfj school j^rac'iMt^s enter (olleuc. In 1970. 
r»la( k ( 1;^'' enrollment \\..s only 21 per (enl of the 
hla( k .idlej((- jjj.' population or ahoiit thiee-fomth. 
the' li-vel of whim's, 'I'h(-ii i epresi'ntation was e\en I(\ss 
IP th( ^-acJiiit*' and professional M-hool^ Special cmi- 
»'Oii- i^'cniciit must l)e to hlaeks to attend < olIef((\ 

niHndiii: the\advaneed pro^r;»ni^ 

"liie-c piojected le\eK ol attendance assume that 
additional comnunitv collene pM)»;ran> \v*II a\ail- 
ihle (Imin^ tlie next fi* e or ^i\ years Unless they are 
added to our system of hiyher education, the State will 
prof)al)ly fx unable to ediaate as many o^ its yonn^ 
people as othei states will he ecJucatinj,'. 



These i)r(.|ectioi1.s also assume that most of the ex- 
I'lndr'd oppoitunities for hi^'h( i (uJuiation will have 
to he piovided in puLlic institutioi^s. v.hiih piof)ah|y 
will add :JS.0(I() :>:i.0()0 students hv H^Sl) to the 97.0(Vo 
eniolled m the^ fall of 197(1 

7\vi;/e.ssce should provide a s*vs/'7;/ of puNic in^-tilu- 
lioris u'hivh }u*ui^h Ihr cduvutiOiud pfn^ram^. research, 
and siTi'iros ni hi}ihcr education rapnred hy the 
economic and snciu! development need> of :t< citizen^,. 
Some spt^iah/e(i s(M\i<"es ;an(J ecJucational pioj^ranis 
are rio'.v.. and shouhJ continue U> he. pro\i(Jecl bv inter- 
state airanuements or by special conti actual a^'ree- 
meiits with pi ivate institutions in !A\e Siate These 
arran^e-nents have ^ared the State ^uhstantial svm^ 
m the past, and they .should he continued in those 
spciicltced situations ir here they can meet educational 
needs Tile Stat(\ fiowe\ei should acc(n)t the^ r(*>poiwi- 
bility for pro\i(Jin^' f)asic programs in maior fields 
within i!s public institutions 

anv of tfie pr(^f.iam ofTerin^is. such as those* in 
ediuation. busiiK^ss. and nursing., \\ill ha\o to bo dupli- 
cated in most of the pul)lic institutions to meet the 
heavy demand for gracJuatc^s Hut others of a much 
more bi;,fily-speciali/( d nature., such as f)ioengip'^,'ring 
or nu; lear physics, shou'd be concentrated in a single 
prog'-am otTeied l)v one. institution. The of)i(»(1ive 



A hi^tto-if-' s, i i at I'T Kt'o.rnlle holds chiy-i^ tu Circle 
Puff: itnf t H iinf\- the unither a heuHtifid spring day. 




The I'tnrrraitif Ceuti'r af Tonirsaec Techitoh.'jical Uuu'er- 
sit If is a faroriic place for friettds to mv'f (uid chat. 



should bo high quality programs, with no duplication 
unless the doniand for graduates and tho number of 
potential .students is sufficient to support programs in 
several institutions. While* the emplo> ability of gradu- 
ates is very important in determining what educational 
programs should h(» ofT(?r(»(l, the value of a broad, 
general education must not bo overlooked. As tech- 
nology becomes more highly dev(»loped, as living con- 
ditions lK»conu» more crowded, as improved methods of 
communication make more information available to 
our citizens, there will be ev(»n greater n(»ed for good 
judgment and tolerance. The State's higher education 
sy.steni is obligated to provide the ];inds of knowledge 
and experience which vmII enable its citizens to live 
effectively and enjoyably ii*. a highly-complex soci(»ty. 
( A detailed discu.ssion of program development ap- 
pears later.) 

The .'19 private in.stiditions in the State provide an 
additional re.soi.rce for high(»r education which is very 
important to Tenne.s.s(»(». They offer diverse opportiiul- 



ties for higher education, ranging from junior colleges 
to a complex university; although a majority of the 
private colleges are primarily undergraduate liberal 
arts coll(»ges. About 18.000 Tennesseans are receiving 
their education at in-state private institutions. If these 
private colleges did not exist, the additional cost to 
the taxpayers of educating the.se students would be 
nearly S;2(; million a year. For educational and A- 
nancial reasons. Tennes.see has a large .stiike in a 
vigorous and financially-sound private education sec- 
tor. The State, therefor?, >ihould assist in maintaining 
a strong group of private colleges in Tennesftce. This 
means that Tennessee should avoid actions which put 
the private institutions at a disadvantage in serving 
the c»ducational need.s of the State. In addition, the 
Stat(. whenever pos.sible, should utilize the resources 
of the private institutions for reasons of economy 
What s sought is a partnership between public and 
privat(» institutions to provide broad educational op- 
portunities for the citizens, rather than a competitive 
struggle lx»tween the two. 

Tennes'^ee should provide advanced graduate and 
professional programs to meet the needs of an expand- 
ing and increasingly-complex economy, and to serve 
the increasing number of Tennesseans who s<-ek educa- 
tion b(\v(md the bachelor's degree. Graduate and ad- 
vanc(»d professional enrollment is growing more rapidly 
than undergraduate enrollment. Tennessee, with 
slightly more than 11 per cent of its pt-blic university 
students enrolled at the post-baccalaurer-te level, is 
a little below the comparable national aveiage. By 
1980. advanced degree enrollment in pubi c universi- 
iics. cxclusi^'(^ of the (JT Medical Units, is estimated 
to increase by nearly 50 per cent: from approximately 
15 500 in 1972 U) 20.000—25,000. To provide for this 
e.nticipated en»'ollment. the State should develop Mem- 
phis State University as a comprehensive graduate 
institution: similar to UT Knoxville which has already 
attaimni this statu.s. Employment opportunities for 
pei-sons with advanced degrees in some fields will be 
limited bo ause institutions already are producing: 
more graduates than are required. In .some other pro- 
fe*^si(mal are; s. .such as the health professions, .further 
expansion is net»ded. In all areas, the State must ex- 
ercise more care in planning new programs — and in 
expanding existing programs— so that an excessive 
nunVoer of students will not be encouraged to under- 
take costly training for positions that are in .short 
supply. 

Tennessee should support all programs at a level 
which will enable institutions to compile effectively 
for faculty, and provide the equipment, supplies, and 
facilities necessary to conduct a modern program of 
instruction. Currently, Tennessee is not keeping pace 
with tho leading Southeastern states in suppo.ting 
higher education. Unless financial support can con- 
tinue to be iiicreaFed, it will not be possible to ac- 
commodate enrollment increases, to improve and 
str(»ngth(»n graduate and professional programs, and 
to niaintiun a quality staff. There should be equal 
support for all institutions to operate equivalent in- 
structional programs. Until this is achieved, some of 
tho.se which operate? more expeasive programs will 
.suffer. A formula-ba.sed approach to equal financing 
has be(»n endorsed by all in.stitutions, but there has 
n(>V(»r b(»en .sufficient total appropriations to permit full 



funding of the formula. (A more detailed description 
of the fjnancia' requirements for achievcn>ent of edu- 
cational goals is presented in another section.) The 
improvement of existing programs and new program 
dci'i'lopment will have to proceed ai a slower rate 
unluss adequate support can be obtained. 

A number of professional programs in the public 
universities have not been accredited by the appropri- 
ate professional accrediting a.ssociations. Since some 
programs are new, their unaccrf lited status is under- 
standable. Bitt others have been in existence for years 
// should be a goal of the State to achieve full acciedi- 
tation of all prof^rams, and each institutirn should 
place higher priority on meeting the standards for 
accreditation of its existing programs before initiating 
any others. 

Thv fact that Tennessee institutions maintain a full 
range of programs on lest financial support than is 
available to comparable .schools in many neighboring 
states indicates that they oix)rate relatively efficiently. 
But as higher education becomes inore costly, it will 
be necessary for the colleges and universities to place 
even mo)*'j emphasis on efficiency. New programs will 
need to be clearly justified, and enrollment mu.st bi- 
assured. Existing program^ must be reviewed con- 
stantly to determine if enrollment and production are 
sufficient to continue them. Operating costs should he 
subjected to continuing analysis, and procedures 
should be modified toward the most economical opera- 
tion consistent with highest quality education. The 
higher education institutions owe the people of Ten- 
nessee an efficient and resp msible operation. 

Just as the past decade was a period of growth foi 



colleges, the next will be a period of change. This will 
afTe( t the needs of instruction., the requirements for 
degrees, the duration of enrollments, the locations 
where students may earn credit, and virtually all 
aspects of academic life. A break with traditional 
methods has .a heady begun in several areas: 

( 1 ) Tbeif' are more working adults in evening 
study. 

(2) Moie courses are being taken ofT campus to 
"here they work and live. 

< 3 ei .ulowance of college cr; dit for knowl- 

ecige gained through irdependem study or work 
''xperience. 

<H) More dei^jr^aination by the student as to what 
he will study. 

Tiie institi t...ns must justify their practices on 
grounds othei than tradition. They must insure that 
what they require of students is related to the work 
they will do and lo the lives they will live. The coming 
period of educational change will require a high de- 
gree of flexibility by those within the institutions, as 
well a.s by those ivho support higher education. 

Tiie.se goals for higher education are general, but 
al.so fundamental. They will be spelled ou. in more 
detail in the remaining .sections of this Master Plan, 
and in sub.se(iuent reports. ' In view of Tennessee** 
needs to continue its industrialization, its economic 
development, and its social pro^jrcss in harne.'Jsing tech- 
nology for the improveriiont of life in the State, higher* 
education cannot afTord to fall .short of these goals. 



The Sii private institutions in the "State, like Martin Col- 
Ivy e,^ educate about UyOOO Tennesseans each year. 






EXPANSION OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNIIY 



SUMMARY 



College enrollments in Tennessee are expected to 
grow until 1980 and then level off. Enrollments at pub- 
lic and private institutions totaled 58,000 in 1960 and 
133,000 in 1970. The college-age population (18 to 24) 
increased from 340,000 in 1960 to 470,000 in 1970. 



lege students. In addition, blacks and persons from 
low-income backgrounds are less likely to attend. The 
men-women ratio cannot be attributed to ability or 
family income, but to different motivations and ex- 
pectations which .students have about college. 



Enrollments grew more rapidly between 1960 and 
1970 than the college-age population because mere 
young people sought a college education, and the State 
created a new system of community colleges and 
technical institutes which expanded educational op- 
portunities. 

It is estimated that enrollments will reach 171,000 
to 189,000 by Vr80 and 174,000 to 195,000 by 198b. 
On the other ha.id, the college-age population is ex- 
pected to grow only 10 per cent between > 970 and 1980 
to 518,000 persons, and then decline to 486,000 by 
1985. 

Most of the future growth is expected to be in com- 
munity colleges and technical institutes, with little in 
the private sector. The projected growth assumes that 
nearly all students In the upper half of high school 
graduating classes will attend college, and that about 
65 per cent of all high school graduates in 1980 will 
attend a four-year institution or community college 
Currently, about 55 per cent jf the high school grac 
nates attend college. 

These estimates also assume a big increase in coll. le 
attendance by older adults. By 1980, at least a third 
of the university and community college students will 
he adults over 22, many f- tending pa) 'ime. 

Much of the graduate and professional enrollment 
growth will take place at Memphis State University 
and UT Knoxville. 

Almost all enrollment increiiSits among Tennessee 
students from 1963 to 1970 occurred at public institu- 
tions. This is probably due to economics, since Ten- 
nesseans attending private institutions or out-of-state 
colleges pay from $800 to $2,500 more each year in 
tuition and fees. 

The number of out-of-state students in Tennessee 
institutions is le ^eling off: 18 per cent of the total pub- 
lic nrollment i i 1963, but only 11 per cent in 1972. 
Economics, again, is responsible, since non-resident tui- 
tion in t/'e States public institutions has been in 
creased yearly to assure that out-of-state students will 
pcy most of the cost of their education. 

In 1970, nearly four of five Tennessee youth com- 
pleted high school; two of five went to college im- 
mediately: and one in five are expected to griduate. 
The nai-K^nal average for completing college is one in 
four. 

There have always been more male than female col- 



On the other hand, students with motivation have 
not attended college because of discrimination or lack 
of funds. For instance, 17 per cent of all Tennessee 
families reported less than a $3,000 income in 1969, 
but only 12 per cent of the college freshmen was from 
this group. Twenty-two per cent of the families had an 
income ranging from $3,000 to $6,000 a year, but only 
20 per cent of this group attended college. 

Loans, direct grants and work opportunities have 
assisted low-income students to attend college. Such 
aid increased from $37 million in 1967-68 to $58 mil- 
lion in 1970-71, but this was due mostly to increased 
veterans* benefits. 

In 1972, Tennessee funded the Tuition Grant Pro- 
gram with $1.2 million, and about 2,000 students bene- 
fitted from this prof ram in the 1972-73 academic year. 
The development of community coli'^es, which offer 
low-cosi education for commuting students, has also 
expanded educational oppori unities. 

Black enrollment f resident and non-resident) grew 
from 7,000 in 1960 — practically all at one public black 
institution and seven private black colleges — to more 
than 15,000 in 1970; 9,000 atte nding seven predomi- 
nantly black colleges and 6,00^- predominantly white 
institutions. But the percentage of all students who 
are black declined from 12 in 1960 to 11 in 1970, even 
though 15 per cent of the college-age population was 
black in 1970. 

E. timates of black Tennesseans attendJ^g public 
institutions indicate they were 8 per cent of enrollment 
in 1963 and 11 per cent in 1970. Although this reflects 
progress, more must be accomplished. The former all- 
white public institutiors have shown the greatest 
P'lCZress in desegregation. They had almost no black 
enrollment in 1960; 3,9(0 in 1969; and 6,600 in 1972. 
Of the 8,000 increase w black enrollment during the 
decade, more than 4,600 were at predominantly white 
public institutions. 

If 15 per cent of the college enrollment is black in 
1980, an increase in enrollment of blacks to 26,000 or 
29,000 will be required, or double the 15,000 of 1970. 
Private black institutious will add only about a thou- 
.and students if they grow by 2C per cent. If Tennessee 
State University grows through the addition of white 
students, then 10,000 to 13,000 additional blacks will 
have to be enrolled in other public universities, com- 
munify colleges and private colleges. To achieve this 
goal, however, continued expansion of financirl support 
for low-income black students will be necess try. 
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A very rapid expansion of higher education enroll- 
ment occurred in the past decade. There also was an 
increase in the proportion of young people who went 
to college. In 1970. nearly four ovt of five Tennessee 
youth completed high school, two of five went to col- 
lege immedia..ely, and one in five is expected to grad- 
uate. The national average for completing college is 
one in four. Although enrollments have been expanded 
significantly, continued efforts will be necessary to ex- 
pand educational opportunity 

Enrollment patterns indicate that colleges always 
had more male than female students. In addition, per- 
sons from low-income backgrounds and blacks are less 
likely to attend. In the past decade, substantial efforts 
have been made to eliminate some of these differential 
opportunities, but some differences remain in spite of 
such efforts. An important task for the seventies is to 
provide equal educational opportunity for every young 
person regardless of race, sex or family income. 

This does not imply that everyone will attend college 
or that all differences in attendance rates will disap- 
pear. The difference in enrollment rates of men and 
women cannot be attributed to family income or 
ability, although girls actually make better grades 
than boys in high school. Instead, they represent dif- 
ferent motivations and expectations which students 
have about college. On the other hand, some students 
with motivation have not attended college because of 
discrimination or lack of funds. For instance, 17 per 
cent of all Tennessee families reported less than $3,000 
in income in 1969, but o::ly 12 per cent of the college 
freshmen camo from this group. Twenty-two per cent 
of the f.imilie.^: had an income ranging from $3,000 to 



SaOOO. hut ,)nly 20 per cent of this group went to 
college. 

Major - florts have been made by the Federal govern- 
ment ilie institutions and states to provide student aid 
through !(ians, direct grants, and work oppc»rtunities, 
so that low^income students could attend college. In 
Tennos.see, j-^tudent aid increased from $37 million in 
1967-68 to $58 million in 1970-71; a 57 pei cent in- 
crease. Much of the increase was in veterans' benefits, 
which grew from $4 2 to $15.7 million in those three 
years as the number of veterans who enrolled nearly 
tripled. Other Federal assistance also increased greatly 
(see Table 1 ), but state and institutional support was 
about the same in 1967 and 1970, Average aid per stu- 
dent, exclusive of G,I. bill benefits, rose about the same 
rate as inflation during the three- year period ( see Table 
2), and the number of students aided increased only 
slightly faster than the growth in enrollment. The bulk 
of increased student aid in 1970-71 resulted from in- 
creased veterans' benefits. 

It is .wident that mo!v needs to be accomplished at 
the State level to expand educational opportunities for 
low-income youth. The State funded a Tuition Grant 
Program in 1972 which provides grants to students on 
the basis of need. This program aided about 2,000 stu- 
dents in fall of 1972. Tennessee also has developed 
community colleges— which, by their assigned rolo. 
broaden the traditional meaning of the term "college" 
- and these institutions provide low-cost education 
for students who live at home and commute. Both 
efforts expanded educational opportunity in the State, 
and thev can be further expanded so that financial bar- 
riers to college attendance will be virtually eliminated. 



TABLE 1 

SOURCES OF STUDENT FINANCIAL AID STATEWIDE*. BY PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
AND BY PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS, 1967-68 and 1970-71 (In Thousands) 



Source 

Feft, Tally-assisted 
General 
G 1. Bill 

Sli ar-' Institutionally-Supported 
'o'titu-jona '> 3uanorted 



Sot *'ce 

Federall / ^ sis ted 
GenenW 
G.L B*: 

F tate a.-r' 'nstitutionall> -Support' d 
Non-In ; cutionally Supported 



Source 

Federally-assisted 
General 
G.I, Bill 

State and Institutionally Supjjorted 
Non-Institutionally Supported 



ST ATE V 'IDE 



1967-68 

$18,853 
14,665 
4,188 
17,000 
989 



1970-71 

$39,454 
23,773 
15,680 
17,123 
1,201 



PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
1967-68 1970-71 



11,138 
8,071 
3,068 
8,917 
375 



$24,803 
12,068 
12,734 
6,347 
478 



PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 
1967-68 1970-71 



7,714 
6,593 
1,120 
8,083 
613 



$14,651 
11,705 
2,946 
10,775 
723 



Per Cent Increase 

109.3 

62.1 
274.4 
.7 

21.5 



Per Cent Increase 

122.7 
49,5 
315.1 

- -28.8 
27.5 



Per Cent Increase 

899 
77.5 
162.9 
33.3 
17.8 
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TABLE 2 



STUDENT FINANCIAL AID PER FULL-TIME STUDENT ENROLLED, 1967-68 AND 1970-71 

Aid per fun-time student enrolled 1967-68 1970-71 Per Cent Increase 
(including aid on G.I. Bill) 

S396.80 S558 23 40.7 

335.31 451.00 34.5 

514.19 783.54 52.4 

1967-68 1970-71 Per Cent Increa.^c 



Total 
Public 
Private 

Aid per full-time student enrolled 
(excluding aid on G.I. Bill) 

Total 

Public 

Private 



$35L69 S406 73 15.7 

284.96 269.41 --5.5 

479.08 695.27 45.1 



An important educational opportunity link requiring 
early attention in Tennessee is a more unified counsel- 
ing effort at all public educational levels and by gov- 
ernmental units providing such services. State and 
local leadership should formalize relationships among 
local counseling services through development of com- 
prehensive counseling centers or organizations. His- 
torically, the training, orientation and role perception 
of counselors has been specialized; vocational coun- 
selors, academic counselors, etc., each serving students 
in different ways. This approach limits utilization of 
H compr^-hensive approach to expansion of educational 
opportunities. An expanded councaling service that 
recognizes th? wide range of posl-secondary oppor- 
tunities, and helps students to attend the type of 
iastitution best suited to their needs, c(;uld help more 
Tennessee youth to take advantage of the educational 
opportunities that already exist. 



EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNtTIES 
FOR BLACKS 

The numl>er o? black students attending college 
more than doubled between 1960 and 1970. There were 
slightly less than \000 students in J 960, virtually all 
of whom w(-r^ a undin^ the seven private black in- 
stitutions and onp p^'blic black college. In 1970 there 
were more tivm 15,000 '^Jack students; 9 000 attending 
the seven predomia-m ly black colleges and about 
6,000 enro.led .it prenfominantlv white institutions. 
By 1972, dXxn.t 7 000 blacks were attending predomi- 
nantly w'.iite colleges, : id the number attending pre- 
don-ini^itly black in.stit :tions remained about 9 000. 

.- 'hi.igh the increase in black college enrollment 
w« s ^i'liie rapid during the past d^^cade, tht^ rise in 
wi, • nrcllment was e^'n more rapid. As a result, 
the 'r»;oer,lage of col'egf^ students who were black 
acti,.ily Hfolitied slighiy during the decade, from '2 
ptr c{ nt n 1960 to 1 1 pc r cent in 1970 Since blacks 
comprised about 15 pei c^ nt of the cc ,.^-age popula- 
tion in the State in 1970, it is ohvioJt, that thev are 
under represented in hi^^her educr tion. 

It may appear that opportunity s for black 'ennes- 
:i'»ans to attend • olleg'^ ha'.e not n-provcd during the 
i-ast decade because abort 12 pe- cent of the college 
students in 1960 werp black,, comjared to 11 p.-r rent 



in 1970. These figures include both in-state and out-of- 
state students, and the namber of out-of-state students 
enrolled at Tennessee State Unive; ity, Fisk Uni- 
versity, and ot ter black colleges was Vv.^ry high in 1960 
Estimates of tie percentage of black Tennes.seans at- 
tending public institutions indicate that eight per cent 
of the Tennesseans in the public instituiions in 1963 
were black, whilo in 1970 this percentage had risen 
to 11. 

While theso figuuvs ind ^ate that some progress has 
been made in enroilmg blacks during he past decade, 
more remains to be accomplished. 1 e formerly all- 
white public institutions have made tb- most rapid 
progj^^ss in desegregation. In 1960 tl'.cy had no black 
enrollment; h^^ 1969 there w<^ro 3^^- b.'ack stuc^ents: 
and by 1972 the" had 6,6^^0 Pia k enrollment in- 
creased about 8,0" ) curing t% nee le, and more ' mi 
4,600 of tha^ increase was u the rredominantly 'v-.ite 
public i^' .titutions. 

What, then, is necessary to rai-i the college enroll- 
mci-t of blacks ^.o the level of the '^nite^^ ' Jf 15 per cent 
of ne college enrollment in 1980 is bl k, an mcrease 
in ola(^k enrollment to r<6,000-2^\')0C A'ill be rc^Ul^ed. 
This is about double the 15,0* :0 bla ks enrrt ed in 
1970 li the private black instUulions grow C i per cent 
they will add only about 1.0(/0 otudents. And, if Ten- 
nee'^ee State grow,s throuf" tl e addition of white stu- 
dents, then 10,0()C i3,000 acJition&» blacks v 11 have 
to be enrolled in ti* ' other ublic mivc'-.sit' ' cwn 
munity college and ':.i-'"t; colleges Thi^ ap».t'ars to 
be a realistic x \\ in ^'iev. of <'ie ! c of in -^ase in 
black enrolln :i during t. i :st tv vear, ^ i public 
institutions. " ' State should : '.nv; tc ! \\ch ihis goal. 

Achiever ,»t of thr ; oal of equa ^iuca. nal par- 
tiiipation blacks will requip co «! nuc^l pansion 
of finanCK upport i * low-^^ cnic >^udi Most 
blacks coii.3 from lo\«' rcome ^mil''. and ' ey must 
have financial help if -hry are to a* d - ,ge. 

If we eliminate tht ! «ri?rs 1 roll^ • ' ndano . it 

<; expected that colic atk-ncan.-e jntinue to 

^:row. Projections are a./;ay,; subjc^t on 'dcrable 

! targin of error becau.-.e conditi(/n « «^ "CU nst ices 

r iang«\ and because ^Judents fre( v ch^tigc .heir 

mind'^ about attendir.; college 'Wing out of 

fK'iiool. The fo'lowirig projections 1 been cirGiu.ly 

p) -pared,, bu^ .hey stJl are suoi^.^ o , large m .r*- n 
oi <r»or, pr;Jcularlv after 'i97f. 
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TABLE 3 



COLLEGE-AGE POPULATION AND COLLEGE ENROLLMENT IN TENNESSEE 
FOR SELECTED YEARS. 1960-85 (In Thousands) 



Year 


Population'^ 


Total Enrollment 


1960 


340 


58 


1965 


428 


100 


1970 


470 


133 


1972 


481 


147 


1975 


498 


156-166 


1980 


518 


17M89 


1985 


486 


174-195 



Enrollment As 
% of Population 



Public Enrollment' 



Private Enrollment 



n% 33 25 

23% 64 36 

28% 97 36 

30% 111 36 

31-33% 120-128 36-38 

33-36% 135-149 36-40 

36-40% 138-153 36-42 

^Census Projections from Series P-25, No. 375, Series II-D adjusted to actual 1970 census fi-ures 
^ Enrollment figures are fall term headcount totals. Public enrollment includes Technical Institutes. 



ENROLLMENT PROJECTtONS 

C -liege enrollments in 7 ennessee are expected to 
grnw until 1980 and the.i level off. The college-age 
population M 8 to 24) in Tennessee has increased 
rapidly in tne last decade, from 340,000 persons in 
1960 to 470,000 in 1970. In the next decade, the num- 
ber will rise much nrore slowly to about 518.000 in 
1980, and then it wi/1 decline to 486,000 by 1985 
Table 3 shows actual and projected college-age popula- 
tioi»3 and enrollm -nts in Tennessee for selected years 
1960 85. 

The college-age population grew 38 per cent between 
1960 and 1970. but will grow only 10 per cent between 
1970 and 1980 and then decline between 1980 and 
1985 College enrollment grew more rapidly oetwcen 
1960 and 1970 than the college-age population lor two 
reasons: more young people were seeking a college 
education, and the State created a new system of 
(ommunity colleges and technical institutes which ex- 
panded educational opportunities. 

The number of youth attending cci;ege increased 
about one ler cent per yen- in 1 -mios-jec and the 
nation dun the last decade. In \i»70, the ratio of 
enrollment population of person j 8 to 24 years old 
was 32 per cent for the ation and 28 per cent in 
Tennessee. Figure 1 show the pe, etitages of youth 

PER CENT OF COLLEGE-ACE POPULATION AT (ENDING HIGHER 
EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS,, !960, r65 AND 1970 
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Figure 1 



Cleveland State Co mm unity College students share a bench 
duriuf; a break from the classroom and study routine. 



attending - ollege in Tennessee and the nation for 1960, 
1965 and 1970. 

Tennessee college enrollment, by 1975, should grow 
about 23,000 beyond the 133,000 enrolled in 1970, if no 
additional community colleges are added. The projec- 
tions o' college enrollment in Table 3 are based on 
contin'.ed expansion of the community college system, 
and V indicate that enrollment in 1975 may reach 
166,«) >r about 33.000 more than in 1970. Total en- 
roling figures in Table 3 include out-of-state stu- 
dents. Consequently, enrollment of Tennesseans is 
about 20,U00 lower fian the figures indicate because 
mor .!on-resident strdents enroll in Tennessee institu- 
tiorii- than Tennessea is enrolled in out-of-state institu- 
tion.*: Table 4 showj. ihe number and percentage of 
Tenii -^see students in pi blic and private Tennessee 
instit\tions, and out-(. "-state institutions for 1963-1970. 

Al.nost all enrollnr.ent increases among Tennessee 
rtudents from 1963 to 1972 occurred in the State's 
/ublic institutions. Economics undoubtedly played an 
-por* -.nt part in thi<? trend, since Tennesseans attend- 
h ; :>i vate Tennessu colleges or out-of-state institu- 
i'iom pay substantia Jy moie (S800 to $2,500 a year) 
in tuition and fees lhan those attending State public 
insMtutions. The runber of Tennessee students attend- 
in^' )oth out-of-sta-<^ i *stitittions and Tennessee private 





TABLE 4 



TENNESSEE RESIDENTS ENROLLED IN STATE PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
INSTITUTIONS, AND OUT-OF-STATE INSTITUTIONS. 1963-72 



Year 



1963 
1968 
1970 
1972 



1963 
1968 
1970 
1972 



Total 



63,000 
97,000 
110.000 
123,000 



100% 

100';;, 

100% 
100% 



Public 
Institutions 
In Tennessee 

Number of Students 

37,000 
67,300 
81,000 
95,000 

Per Cent of Students 

59% 
69% 
74% 
V7% 



Private 
Institutions 
In Tennessee 



15,000 
17,000 
15,000 
15.000 



24% 
18% 
14% 
12% 



Out-of-state 
Institutions 



11.000 
13.000 
14.000^ 
! 3.000 



17% 
13% 

12";; 
11% 



E.stimated 



TABLE 5 



OUT-OF-STATE STUDENTS ENROLLED IN TENNESSEE INSI ITUTIONS. 1963-72 



Year 


Total 


Per Cent 
of Total 
Enrollment 


In Public 
Institutions 


Per Cent of 
Total Public 
Enrollment 


In Private 
Institutions 


Per Cent of 
Tot-., Private 
En ollment 


1963 
1968 
1970 
1972 


22,000 
33,000 
32,000 
30,000 


35% 
34% 
29% 
24% 


8,000 
13,000 
12,000 
11,000 


22% 
19% 
15% 
11% 


14,000 
20,000 
20,000 
19,000 


49% 
54% 
57% 
52% 



colleges is leveling off. Table 5 .^^hows the number and 
per cent of out-of-state students enrolled in Tennessee 
The number of non-resident students enrolled in Tcn- 
ne.s.see institutions decrea.sed from 1968 to 1972. and 
the percentage of out-v)f-state students in public institu- 
tions decreased steadi'v from 1963 to 1972. Economics 
probably played a part in this trend too. Out-of-state 
tuition in Ten Uc)*^?ee*s public institutions, considerably 
below the naf, -nal and southern regional averages in 
1963, have U en increa.sed for the last three years in 
an effort to charge non-resident students more nearly 
the cost of their education. 

Table -hows actual headcount enrollment and 
projectin s by four State higher education systems: 



(he Ur System, Regents Universities, Community 
Colleges, and private ijistitutions for .selected years. 
1960-85. 

The.se projections indicate that most future growth 
will be in the community college and technical in- 
stitute system, and very little is likely to occur in the 
private .sector. The growtl projected for four-year uni- 
versities a.ssume.^ that nearly all students in the top 
half of their high school graduating clas.ses will attend 
college, and that \l.)Ut 60-15 per cent of all high .school 
graduates in 1980 ^ ill be going .to a icmr-year institu- 
tion or community college. At present, only about 55 
per cent of the high school graduates attend college. 
The projections also assume that there will be a large 



TABLE 6 

HEADCOUNT ENROLLMENT PROJECTIONS BY SYSTEM, 1960-85 
Resents* Community Colleges and Private 



Year 


UT System 


Universities 


Technical Institutes 


Institutions 


1960 

19^ 

19.-,^ 

1975 

1980 

1985 


13,000 
38,000 
42,000 
46-48,000 
50-54,000 
50-54,000 


20,000 
50,000 
54,000 
56-58,000 
60-65,000 
60-65.000 


9,000 
15,000 
18-22,000 
25-30,000 
28-34,000 


25,000 
36,000 
36,000 
36-38,000 
36-40,000 
36-42,000 
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Totil 

5S,(i00 
133,000 

j4;,ooo 

156-161^000 
171-18^,000 
i74-19£.000 



TABLE 7 

GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL HEADCOUNT ENROLLMENT AND PROJECTIONS FOR SELECTED 

YEARS, 1960-85 

Regents' Universities I960 1970 

Austin Peay 4?. 3 if 

East Tennessee 2^8 987 

Memphis State 324 3^121 

Middle Tennesf - ' 132 '877 

Tennessee State- 144 304 

Tenness*^ Tech 48 506 

Total 938 6021 
UT System^ 

UT Knoxville 1,791 4,885 

UT Chattanooga I57 

UT Martin _ 2II 

UT Nashville 156 

UT Medical Units 1,491 1,733 

^""^^ ^3:282 7,147 sH 10:7^' "ir!l00ri2,900 

Total All Institutions 4,220 13,268 17,230 20;90d 21300-25,700 



1972 


1975 


1980-85 


374 


450 


500-700 


1,346 


1,600 


1,800-2,000 


4,003 


tl,VAA/ 


0,uUU-D,UUU 


1,377 


1,700 


1,800-2,100 


441 


550 


600-300 


768 


900 


1,000-1,200 


8,309 


10^200 


10,700-12,800 


5,843 


7,0(0 


7,000-8,000 


482 


600 


800-1,100 


360 


500 


500-700 


503 


700 


800-1,000 


1,733 


1,900 


2,000-2,100 



TABLE 8 

PROJECTIONS OF FULL-TIME-EQUIVALENT ENROLLMENT BY PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, 1970-80 

-ACTUAL — - PROJECTED 

^^7/ 1972 1973 1975 1980 

3,378 3,137 3.200 3,400 3,500- 4,500 

,tial 8,500 9,000-11,000 

15,262 15,H./ 15,450 15,900 17,000-20,000 

8,226 8,5o7 8,800 9,400 10,000-12,000 

4.375 4 418 4,500 4,700 5,000- 6,000 

5.959 6 102 6^50 6,500 6,800- 7,000 
45,307 45,429 46,400 48,406' sTmCO^SOO 

1,506 1,516 1,550 1,600 1,650- 1,800 

1>201 1,007 1,050 1,150 1,200- 1,400 

564 569 600 700 750- 900 

1,050 1,034 1,050 1,100 1,200- 1,500 

650 700 800 900- 1,100 

235 578 700 900 1.000- 1,200 

1,161+ 2,271 3,000' 4,500 5,0C0- 7,000 

446 1,023 .1,300 1,600 1,7C0- 2,000 

J45 931 1,000 1,200 \2Q1- 1,500 

514+ 423 500 800 3,000- 3,500 

8'6+ 850 900 1,500 2,001- r.-SOO 

~ — — 2,m ,500 

8,983 10,852 12,350 "l 6,550 2l",60(. '^fr j 

22,605 23,339 23,900 25,000 26 000 i7f/ 0 

3.960 3,983 4,100 4,800 5 00 I'm 
4.703 4,724 4,800 5,000 5, KW- 6,000 
1,353 1,763 2,000 2,700 3..)00- 4,C00 
1,730 1,684 1,700 1,800 2,000- 2,100 

34.356 35;493 36,.500 39:300 42:000-46,600 

88.646 91,774 95,250 10^. ,250 114,90(1-134,000 

Ph-tirnnn"""?.'*^ Technical In.s(itute enrollment? combined in this table; projected enrollments fcsume a 

Ch;Uh.nooga Community Co lege program will be developed in fall of 1974 and in Nashvi le by ,11 of 19 S 

+ Technical Institute only; FTE -nrollment is estimated. 

' 1,400 for Sholb.v and 1.600 for Tichnical Institute. 



Institutions 


1970 


Austin Peay 


3,271 


East Tennessee 


7,940 


Memphis State 


14,667 


Middle Tennessee 


7,765 


Tennessee State 


4,539 


Tennessee Tech 


5,903 


Total 


44~685 


Cleveland 


1,409 


Columbia 


1,226 


Dyersburg 


514 


Jackson 


1,047 


Motlow 


60f. 


Roane 




Shelby-^ 


1,287-1- 


Volunteer 




Walters 


255 


Nashville* 


333+ 


Chattanooga 


815+ 


Knoxville 




Total 


7,486 


UT Knoxville 


21,693 


UT ("Vitanooga 


3,639 


UT artin 


4,525 


UT Nashville 


940 


UT Medical Units 


1,702 


Total 


32,499 


All Institutions 


84,070 




increase in college attendance by older adults, and that G. Woodwa-i i Library at Austin Peay State University 

by 1980 at least a third of the university and cum- in Clarksville a picturesque view during late hours, 

nmnity college students will be adults over 22, many 
attending on a pi rt-time basis. 

Another trc .A has been the growth :n ^'raduate ( p- 
rollment a' We State's public colleges and universiti-^. 
Table 7 sh^ actual headcount enrollment and projec- 
tions by institutions for selected years, 1960-85. 

Much of the growth in graduate and professional 
enrollment will be at Memphis State and UT Knox- 
ville, but other universities arc likely to grow too. The 
numerical increase in graduate enrollment from 1970 
to 1980-85 will be approximately equivalent t ^'e 
1960-70 increase. 

Of more pertinence for budgetary planning £^e the 
projections of full-time equivalent enrollment which 
give a more accurate indication of the requirements 
for funds. Table 8 shows actual and full-time equiva- 
lent enrollment projections for each public institution 
for 1970-80. 



Students gather near the entrance to the new building at 
the University of Tennessee at Nashville, 
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GOVERNANCE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



SUMMARY 



The governance structure of Tennessee's educational 
system includes the Higher Education Commission as 
the coordinating body for higher education; the UT 
Board of Trustees which administers campuses at 
Knoxville, Chattanooga, Martin, Nashville and Mem- 
phis; the new Board of Regents which governs the 
six regional universities and nine community colleges; 
and the State Board of Education which now con- 
cerned with grades K-12 and the vocational schools. 

A joint planning effort between the State Board and 
the Commission is suggested to attain equity in budget 
requests for all of education, and to formulate con- 
sistent goals for improvement of education at all levels. 

There is also a need for more effective coordination 
of vocational education between higher education and 
grades K'12. Occasional meetings between the Ad- 
visory Council for Vocational Education, the Com- 
mission, Regents, and UT Trustees are recommended 
to coordinate the various vocational programs. In addi- 
tion, effective relationships are also needed between 
vocational schools, high schools, and adjacent com- 
munity colleges to attain maximum efficiency. Co- 
ordination of these efforts might be enhanced by 
developing a comparable system of measuring costs, 
enrollments, and graduates for assessing program 
effectiveness. 

Just as important is the relationship between the 
State's public and private higher education institu- 
tions, and the plans of both groups must be considered 
in the overall plan for the State. A full exchange of 
information can prevent overlapping and duplication 
of programs, and avoid wasteful competition. The 
Commission has established an advisory committee 
from the private sector to consider matters of mutual 
interest. 
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The colleges and universities in Tennessee generally 
have been well managed, partly out of necessity be- 
cause they have had less funds on which to operate 
than most comparable institutions in neighboring 
states. Despite this record of careful money manage- 
ment, there has been an increasing level of public 
interest for the past 15 years in how well the institu- 
tions were run. Discussion about reorganizing and 
restructuring higher education has led to two major 
changes in governing board structure in the past five 
years. 

The interest in governance involves two major areas. 
The first— responsive government of higher education 
— is reflected in the concern of students, citizens and 
faculty about the internal management of colleges and 
universities. Students and faculty desire more involve- 
ment in the planning and decision making, and this 
has led to more participation by students and faculty 
in the internal affairs of the institutions. Citizens, on 
the other hand, want a more efficient operation as well 
as institutions that are orderly. 

The second area is a concern about coordination; 
that is, the way the system of institut'-ons in Tennessee 
is coordinated and managed. Thi^5 concern led to the 
creation of the Tennessee Higher Education Commis- 
sion m 1967 and the Board of Regents in 1972. 

This chapter discusses the statewide system of co- 
ordination and governance. It reviews the progress 



made to date, and points out some unresolved problems 
and issues. 

A 1958 study of education in Tennessee indicated 
the need for better coordination and State-level over- 
sight of the colleges under the State Board of Educa- 
tion. It al.so recommended better coordination with 
University of Tennessee which had its own Board of 
Trustees. At that time, the system of higher education 
in Tennessee was organized as shown in Figure 2. 
There were fewer students in all public institutions 
then than there are today on the UT Knoxville 
campus, and State appropriations for higher education 
were about one-eighth of today's level. 

As a result of the 1958 study, a staff was organized 
in the Department of Education to help the Com- 
missioner of Education deal with the affairs of the 
colleges, but interest in changes in governance con- 
tinued The Legislative Council in 1964 made a study 
of possible improvements in governance, but it did not 
recommend a specific plan because of a variety of 
different views. 

The General Assembly took a major step in 1967 
and created the Tennessee Higher Education Com- 
mission to provide coordination and planning for all 
of higher education in the State. By this time, the 
State had begun a system of vocational schools and a 
system of community colleges to provide a comprehen- 
sive system of post-secondary education. Responsibility 
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for both systems was given to the State Board of 
Education. Ail colleges under the State Board were 
designated universities, and UT was considering the 
establishment of new campuses at Chattanooga and 
Nashville. 

The Higher Education Commission, recognizing the 
rapid growth of higher education and the greatly in- 
creased responsibilities of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, recommended in 1969 that two new operating 
boards be established for the six universities and the 
community colleges. This proposal was opposed by the 
State Board, but the issue of effective governance 
remained. 

About that time. University of Tennessee established 
a system administration to provide better governance 
of its campuses and centers. Finally, in 1972, in re- 
sponse to a special study committee set up by Gov- 
ernor Winfield Dunn, the General Assembly created a 
new Board of Regents to govern the six universities 
and nine community colleges which were under the 



State Board of Education. The governance structure 
of education, currently, is shown in Figure 3. 

Presently, the State Board of Education has co- 
ordinating and policy-making responsibilities for 147 
local school systems, each with its own board. In addi- 
tion, it governs the four special schools, 27 area vo- 
cational schools, and three technical institutes. The 
institutes are on the college level, and their program 
offerings include occupational programs which are also 
offered by community colleges. 

The Higher Education Commission has the responsi- 
bility of coordinating and planning for all of higher 
education. It has no operating responsibilities, although 
it must approve new academic programs, new centers 
or campuses: review budgets; perform long-range plan- 
ning; and generally ensure that a comprehensive 
system of higher education is developed to meet the 
needs of the citizens. The UT Board of Trustees is 
responsible for the operation of five UT campuses 
and statewide agricultural and service programs. 
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The new Board of Rogonls js responsible for operat- 
ing the nine community colleges and six universities. 
There are also 39 private colleges and universities 
which are chartered by the State but have no formal 
connection with it, but they provide education for 
about 18,000 Tennesseans. Their role in higher educa- 
tion is an important one and needs to be preserved. 

It is important to distinguish between governing 
responsibilities— which involve the direct operation of 
schools and colleges— and coordinating responsibilities 
- which involve issues of general policy, planning 
future direction, and assuring that education is not 
over-developed in some areas while being neglected in 
others. 

As a gen(»rr.l principle, governing responsibilities 
should be kept close* to the programs and services at 
the institutional level, while coordinating rcsponsibili- 
tws should encompass all of the units in the .sy.stem. 
If it is a State system, then coordiaition should occur 
at the State level and involve ail institutions providing 
proerams at the college level. Governance can occur at 
a multi-institutional level, but the further away it gets 
f»-oni the campus, the more difficult it is to relate to the 
:mique problems and differences in each institution. 

Tennessee's two governing boards in higher educa- 
liori. the UT Triiste(»s and the Board of Regents, each 
h,''V(» about as many institutions as one board can 
kr-ow well and govern effectively. It may be desirable* 
to ret up a separate governing board for the com- 



munity college.^ in (he future so that (he number of 
insUtution- uliich ea(h board governs will be .^niall 
enough m) (hat it.s members can Ix? well acquainted 
with each campus under its juri.sdiction 

Tennes.see*.s system of governance and coordination 
of (»ducation now is more like that of n(»ighboring 
states Since it al.so reflects the history and .special 
circumstances of Tennessee (»ducation, it has some 
.SX'cial characteristics The main features of the system 
are .sound and additional major changes should be 
avoided so that th(> new Board of Regents has an op- 
portunity to establish itself, and so that the State 
Hoard of Education can concentrate more on the policy 
problems and ne(»ds of grades 1 — 12. 

Th(»re are s(»\eral problems that need to be resolved: 

( I ) There should be more effective planning and 
cooidinating of budgets for all education in Tennessee. 
Th(> State Board of pAlucation has tlic planning and 
policy re^poasibility for grades 1-^12 and vocational 
(education, while the Higher Education Commission 
has planning and budget coordinating re.sponsibiiities 



Mcmhrrs of the Ten }i esse € Higher Education CommisHimi 
seated left to rufht: Seott L. Prohaseo, Jr., Mrs. Sarah E. 
Uau'hnii>% Joluf R. Ln)ifj, Jr.^ (ehuinnan), and Glenn 
Raitieif. StUifdufg left to right: Dr. Rolavd H. Myers, 
Rev. T. I). Bhifd, Jr., John K. Folger (exeeutive director), 
E. lirnee Fn.stvr,^ Walter P. Armstrong and John M. Jones. 
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The University of Tennessee Board of Trustees, seated 
from the left, include Clyde M, York, Leonard Raulston, 
Ben Douglass, FKnik R, Ahlgren, Wayne Fic^er, E, Boyd 
Garrett, John K. Folyer, Eduard ./. Boling, Herbert S. 
Walter*t, William E. Miller, ^ Dr. Marcus J.. Stewart, Paul 



J, Kinser, GuHford Thornton, Tom Elcm, E, S. Bevins, 
Jr„ Don 0. Shadow, and Dr, Frank P., Box^yer. Absent 
were Goremor Win field Dnnn (chairman), Ann Baker 
Furrow, Harry W, Laug'rlin, and the Commicsioner of 
Education, Standing are Uf staff members. 



in higher education. The two are coordinated through 
the Governor's office and through the executive budget. 
There should be, however, joint planning to obtain 
equity in budget requests for all areas of education, 
and to formulate consistent goals for the improvement 
of education at all levels. 

One proposal for achieving this coordination has 
been to establish a single board for all of education. 
This approach has not worked well in medium-sized 
and large states like Michigan, Pennsylvania, and 
Florida. It has worked in small states like Idaho and 
Montana, but it is too early to determine how it will 
work in Rhode Island which recently established a 
single board. Education is such a large and complex 
operation today that a single board would have to give 
superficial attention to many issues, thereby giving 
limited attention to any one problem. In addition, 
there are very few personnel experienced in both public 
school and higher education administration. For those 
reasons, a single board might create more problems for 
Tenne.ssoe than it would resolve. 

Several ways are suggested for achieving more effec- 
tive coordination among the various areas of education: 

Ta) Place the Governor and Commissioner of 
Education on the Higher Education Commission, and 
leave the Commission's Executive Director on the 
St<ate Board of Education. This was proposed to the 
1972 General Assembly by the administration, and it 
passed in the House but not in the Senate. 

(b) Provide for at least one joint meeting an- 
nually between the State Board of Education and the 

erJc 



Higher Education Commission for budget planning. 
The Commissioner of Finance and the Governor, 
currently, coordinate iM budgets, but the Board and 
Coni.Tiission could establish guidelines for budget de- 
velopment which would promote a unified approach to 
budgeting and approp'-iatioi; ic-qu3?:ts. 

(c) Planning for education needs to cover all 
levels of education. The Higher Education Commis- 
sion\s Master Plan for the colleges and universities 
provides guidelines for prog. am development, financial 
support, and capital outlay needs for next decade. 
A similar set of guidelines is needed for grades 1 — 12 
and the vocational schools, and the two plans should 
be kept up to date and be consistent with each other. 

(2) There is a need for more effective coordina- 
tion of vocational education with higher education 
and grades 1- -12. The State has established a system 
of vocational schools, and the legislature is urging 
its expansion. At the same time, however, there is 
competition and some duplicat>on of effort between 
vocational programs in th^ hij;h schools, the new 
vocational-technical schools, technical institutes and 
vocational programs in the colleges. This problem is 
inherent because all parts of education are vocational, 
but it indicates the importance of more effective plan- 
ning and coordination of such efforts. 

This problem requires no major restructuring of 
education. Federal guidelines require that each state 
establish a State Board for Vocational Education, and 
Tennessee has designated the State Board of Educa- 
tion to serve also as the Vocational Board. This ar- 
rangement should assure adequate coordination of 
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Members of the Board of Regents seated from the left: 
Guilford Thornton, James H, Jones, Jr., Johnella H. 
Marian, Governor Win field Dunv (chairman), Ella T . 
Ross, E. C. Stiwf^f^rt (succeeded by Cenjamin E. Car- 



)hi<f ' I), and J. Frank Taylor, .itandino from the left: 
Dal Hover, (^Aarles J, Liner, John K. Folge''-, Dr. Ken- 
net'^ tJzell, beu Kimbrough, Dnvid White avd C AT. Berry. 
Ge- rie M. Uepper, Jr. and J. Howard Warf n:.t present. 



high school and area \ocational school programs. The 
Boavd of Regenty is responsible for vo<*ational pro- 
grams in the conr,munity colleges, and consideration 
should be given to adding Regents' representatives to 
the State Board for Vocational Education. 

Federal law also provides for a State Advisory 
Council for Vocational Education which is representa- 
tive of many viewpoints and provides advice to the 
State Board for Vocational Education. Tc fully imple- 
nrient its advisory functions in post-se(.ondary educa- 
tion, the Advisory Council ought to i jeet occasionally 
with the Higher Education ComniissKon, the Board of 
Regents and the U i Truste( s. 

Of more importance in th^ long run, is the effective 
coordiration of the Staters vocational education efforts 
through the development cf a comparable system of 
neasuring costs, enrollments, and graduates so that 
a basis for assessment of program effectivene* is possi- 
ble. For example, it is possible to learn st( ;iographic 
sMlls in high schools, vocational schools, in community 
colleges, or in a university, although the universities 
are de-emphasizing this type of traini.-jg. Is this need- 
less duplication or a desirable method of expanding 
opportunities to get into an important, hi^h demand 
occupation? Is it less expensive to train i sui o|?rapner 
in a vocational school or in h\^h school? Doe the 
college- trailed product perforn^ better than the 'oca- 
tional iU'ho' graduate'^ These questions can )t be 
answered sai .^factorily vith pres.^»nt information Until 
it is possibK> to do so the <^di)cation system vdll be 
designed by hunch a'ld by i' - political str .i.,'th of 



I he various advocates of one approach or another. 
What is needed Is a better information syr.tem so that 
the Genc'^al Af^ >mbly and Governor can make better 
juJgmen.o abort ,ho r-^lative needs in different areas 
rf the education*.: system. 

Some (omn.unities :n the ^tate are working out 
fffective relat' inships ue.weeM '.ccational schools, high 
:oho()l vocat^',nal programs, and nearby community 
lollego vocational programs. Others have not done as 
much Until these relationships can be effectively co- 
ordii' ' >d at the local and State level, the typo of 
vocaiiou. programs the State requires will not be 
achieved. 

(?) A thir:l problem concerns the relation of the 
private institutions ) the public institutions. The 
plans of the private ii.sHtutions need to be fitted into 
the overail plans for tae State, but this can be accom- 
plished o\i\y on a voluntary basis. A full exchange of 
information can help ,)revent overlapping and duplica- 
tion as well as avoid wasteful competition. In tW^ 
" ction the Higher Education Commission estab- 
hf,» jd in 1971 an advisory committee of representatives 
from the private colleges to meet and advise with it on 
matters of mutual interest. 

The problems of governance of education in Ten- 
nessee ar^ not greatly different fiom those in the neigh- 
boring stales. Tennessee has developed a system which 
i£ adapted to the needs of the State. It can be im- 
proved, but majoi or radical changes are not necessary 
at this time. 





INSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

SUMMARY 



There arc four (ypcs of pMic colleges and universi- 
ties in Tennessee. UT Knuxville and Memphis State 
Unirrrsity arc expected to meet the need for compre- 
hensive (graduate and profebbional unr^en-^ities. 

The seven re tonal campuses seree a more localized 
student body, and they offer profirams m selected pro- 
fessional fields and graduate work at the master's level 
No exp(fnsion of doctoral offerings at Eas/ Tennessee 
S/a/t', Middle Tennessee State or Tennessee Tech for 
the next five years should be anticipated. After that, 
any Ph.D. program must be justified in terms of the 
nc ds not being met elsewhere in the State. 

The specialized campuses include UT Medical Units 
at Memphis which offer health professions education, 
a^ul UT Nashville which is predominantly an adult 
evening and continuing education center. 

Ninr community colleges and the three technical in- 
St' i offer a variety of occupational progrum.^^, com-- 
mutiily service and continuing education programs, 
and the first two years of college. 

Tennessc' m eds no other bacheJoi's degree-granting 
tnstitatiorf m the foreseeable future. 

Innovations are being urged for higher education, 
such as admitting more students with advanced stand- 
ing; firing more credit for knowledge and skills gained 
outsiac the classroom; extending continuing education 
/f> oldei adults and to mor^ citizens whe.e they work 
and Im : and providing course work related to the de- 
mands o, a complex society and to particular vocations 
and prof esf> tons. 

The expan.'iu ' cf community college programs to 
Chattanooga, K.w,\i lie and Nashville is recommended. 
A second State- mppi "ted medical s hool is not recom- 
mended for the next five years, f ut effoi should be 
made to retain th ( ^c/on' uhich Tennessee trains. 
Recommendations 'o educe the exportation of physi- 



cians to other states include the exfmnsion of training 
for senior n:edical students, residents and interns to 
clinical centers at Knoxville, Chattanooga, the Tri- 
Cities, and Jackson; training more family physicians 
whc will have an interest in practicing outside metro- 
polilav areas; and making small towns more attractive 
to tn who will practice. These alt'rnatives could 
savi Tennessee $20 to $40 million in capital outlay, 
and nbout $2 million in operating funds annually. 

A yf'ong system of private institutions is necessary 
(O provide students a wider choice for education. Fund- 
ing of the Tuition Crant Program for 1972-73 may 
help stem the enrollment dechne for the private sector, 
as may expanded Federal programs of student assi' - 
ance and institutional grants. In addition, contractual 
agreements with private institutions for specialized 
programs may be less expensive than developing addi- 
tional programs at public institutions. 

A more effective relationship is needed betu^een UT 
Nashville and Tentt^'ssee State University, such as 
sharing faculty ana facilities, more economical and 
effective educational programs through cooperation,^ 
and as.'iignmg responsibility for complete educational 
programs to a single institn'ti n. TSU needs to attract 
more white stiidenfs to /? p x< declining black 

enrollment. Methods nw . be explored to prevent the 
d^'clme of TSU, such issigning major prograris to 
this institution to servt the entire metropolitan area, 
and eliminating margi.Ml programs so that r esc trees 
could he used in making other programs strong and 
attractive. 

The State's public institutions should become in- 
volved in public service and research as a means of 
maintaining close ties with all segments of the State. 
Off-campus programs for adults should be strength- 
ened, but duplication .should be avoided A policy to 
coordinate off-campus programs has been established 
to exprdlte the institutions' response to eommunity 
needs 
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Prcsidnif David F. Adkissou makes a presentation at 
CleVehhi' State Commntiitij College ceremonies. 

Tenr' .vc is fortunate to have well-located institu- 
tions '11 aioas of the Stat^. Each of Tennessee's 
four ^ gi- netropolitan aieas is served by a public 
unive.oity, and there is a public institution within a 
hundred miles of more than 99 per cent of Tennessee's 
population The State does not need to establish any 
othi-' public bachelor s decree-granting institutions in 
the I yrefseeable future. 

The State has four types of public colleges and 
universities: 

Comprehensive Universities: UT Knoxville is al- 
ready a CO t:prehensive university and Memphis State 
University -.s being developed into such an institution. 
For the foreseeable future, these institutions can meet 
the State's needs for comprehensive graduate institu- 
tions, and graduate programs beyond the master's de- 
gree should remain concentrated at these two schools. 

Regional Universities. The seven regional campuses 
s-ervo a more localized student body, and oflfei- work in 
selected professional t- ^Ids and graduate work at the 
masttn 's degree level. Throe institutioas, E:ast Tennes- 
ree State University, Middle Tennessee St. ^,e Uni- 
versity, and Tenreysee Technological Univers> have 
limited doctor; i-level work; each in a separ^^e and 
specific area, '/'.ere .should be no expansior c ' their 
doctoral ofTermgs during the next five ye. us. After 
that, any ex'^ansion of doctoral programr m ist be 
justified in te'-ois of needs that are not bein^ met else- 
v'here in the State. 

Specialized Campuses: The UT Medical ^Jnits in 
Memphis and UT Nashville are specialized campu.ses. 
The first is limited to health professions eduf.ition. 
and the other is predominantly an adult and Cv^n'ig 
continuing education center. 



Commu fy colleges: There are nin* community 
college,^ a ihi^e technical institutes in Tennessee. 
Ea^'h c'snr. riiiy college offers a comprehensive pro- 
g^'im whk. includes occupational programs, com- 
munity .service and continuing educaJoi. programs, 
ind the first two years of college. The technical in- 
;t'tutes offer occupational programs in engineering and 
^-jientific technologies, and they have expanded their 
offei'irigs to include some other occupations. Since 
occupational programs are offered by community col- 
leges and technical institutes, there must be careful 
coord;'- lation between them to avoid unnecessary dupli 
cation and overlap. 

The State .should continue to maintain i diverse 
system of public institutions to serve the needs of 
different types of students. Each type of institution 
should be maintained at a high level of quality, while 
letaining its distinctive character. In the past, there 
has been pressure to develop some regional universities 
into comprehensive institutions and some community 
i alleges into four-year institutions. Such a develop- 
-nent would tend to make the whole systej i mediocre, 
since the State does not need— nor can it afford— more 
than two comprehensive universities, nor does it need 
any more bachelor's degree-granting inst'tutions. 

In addition, thero are 39 private institutions in Ten- 
nessee, ranging from complex universities to junior 
colleges. These institutions have provided ;m important 
.service to Tennessee for many years, and they are 
currently educating about 18.000 Tennesr^^anb at the 
under^raduaf'' and graduate levels. Tound educational 
planning ma: es it important that th( r cjn:ribut:cn be 
recognized. ' or:' 'nued, and strengt!ie ed. 



NEEDED DEVELOPMENTS 

All public institutions should give c^.i'itional atten- 
tion to innovations in higher iducr m. Colleges 
throughout the country are undergoing ijor changes 
in methods of instruction, the awarding t credit, time 
requl ^d for degrees, courses require 1 j nd in many 
otl ci areas v;hich have been tradificnv a id relatively 
u-que.stione ; fo-- years. Institutins v ild not be 
swept ale g in change for its o\'n\ ;e, bv\ many 
currer* ^-.icticfs mu.st be justified by i^.^nethii \ other 
than tiTdition. ;t is likely that nur colkges m\ admit 
more students ./ith advanced standing, awarding credit 
for demonstrated competence and thus avoid »-epeti- 
tious learning required in taking of introdu'toiy col- 
lege Courses. Recognizing that learning can occur in 
situations other than those found on campws, institu- 
tions v^ill be awarding more credit for knowledge and 
skills which students gain outside the traditional 
classroom, once they are enroHed in collep:e. The in- 
stitutions will need to be engaged in more continuing- 
education for older pe'^ple, and to extend this instruc- 
tion to places where individuals work and live. Cu^- 
ricr'ar patterns and instructional techniques A'rl 
ch Jige in recognition that formal educational ex 
r f^emes must be related more to the demands of 
a complex .society and of articular vocations and 
professions, rather than to iicademic tradition. The 
methods by which higher ed. -ation institutions op- 
erate will change much in the \cxi decade, and it is 
important that Tennessee's colk- e^ make their changes 
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students luck the " 
U'nvi'rftitjf of feune.'. 



;? dial Oil the q 'adra-i^ffh of the 
f at Chuttavoogc campi 8. 



wisely. Just as the walls between cjunpus and com- 
munity will be breach(?d, so will insti*. Jtionai barriers 
be lowered through the developinen of more joint 
and cooperative projr/ims. All insfitut, -is should take 
rare to maintrjn as vm^h flexibility as ^ssible so that 
students may move on -m^ them v/ithoui loss of credit 
'ind effort. 

Transfer of sludcnts hetwct'n irifitiiutions shcuJd be 
facilitated and the public i'lstitulions should work 
toward a common calendar With the developmen 
of more inter-institutional progr nis, the trowing 
proportion of students attending cfmimtinity coHcges 
for the first two years of the'r bacc. U uieate program, 
and t'u» inci easing mobility of the population, aca- 
demic year calendar differerces and r"Str;"ti\'e transfer 
poli( Ics become hindrances o 5tudei is i *. (omphtin^* 
tliei - programi?. 

S)me institutions operate on ihe quart; • j»lan, M»me 
( ;i ,he traditional semester sy-tcm, and niers have 
.adopted in "early semester" schedule, a ;titnlions 
•should V irk toward a common calei.dar, m at least 



similar calendars, so that st idcnts will b* »! ' to 
transfer ^vithout ex. esi '\e < .iH^ultv < *- loss ot can *. 

Transf( rrin^ studu) ^ often eri( ^ .er diffi -ultif in 
app'y-ng their tran^oV red crd.ts - degree r*(j ire- 
ments Ah.l ough tht.v lave been <i /me chanjc^ ' 
i? room f;* further aovenu^iit A'hat is rcnJi 
not ci> nm* utlit\ of t n icul im, foi there is a i ? 
institu ion 'o t^ach i d»flerent urricular ) tt 
ThcTC is, howevc a vk 1 foi d 'veiof nient of i * i 
and ai tic j) 'tion i.gr.- 'to b> wliich reduce siguifi-'a' tiy 
the pi bier?? faced ov ^ ';ans;erring student. 
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mendat on. is detailed 
be a^>ou* h'- million i:. 
the next fo r yciars. 



ji^tem should be eXiiaii.'ed 
'o provide compre.^ e^'sir" 
ris in ma:(>r metroiH''htan 
iliittanooga, KnoXiille, 
rneth. ds of prov.ding t» cse 
*^ s?where C')*t of Ibis rec nn- 
*n ihv hnancini? i^ection. w< uld 
.e m State ai- Jr.-^riation? ov^ei 



After the mi 'rcpolita;. sreas ha^o co-nmunify c<illege 
programs, s^mi-'n* *jrogi i.:? vnU ''obably need be 
cstablif^hed o"'' or iv; o'hei* oo -metropolitan areas 
to provide «.dec i co op.v »rtunities in ali j^aits of the 

A second S'ate-iiU'iport^ui medical schf)o! *^hould not 
\e established in the- immediate fwire. Instead, Ten- 
.icn.see shoi ^d concentrate on retaui'ng more of the 
physicians i tra ns, sincf ihe State ih >ne ')f the largest 
exporters of physicnjin »n the natio R^'teniion can 
he improved by: 



(a) Expandmg trai.u'ng ^) senior . odical studei ts. 
resident^. £nd interns in fc ' dinicj'i winters The first 
opei ed jn 1972 in Kiioxvi l*', twc others are l)eiiig 
established i*; Tri-Citles and Clhattanooga. 

(h' Training it ore family :)hysicians ''ho ..II be 
intero'fe \ in practiciiic in t- am .situa^'ons ou^sia ' 
netropo li areas. 

(c) MfJving the sn^ali towns more atiractf"e a.5 
practice locations. This 'S i)robal:iV the nr ,t important 
aspect, and will n^quire ^-hanj^e? in tl j health rare 
delivery system which an Ir-rge^;/ cuti^id;- the in/luence 
of the higher education s>flem. Tlu? cos' of not follow- 
ing this r commendation is al-mt $20-$40 million in 
State caF)i ^ 1 outlay, and tbout S2 million annualiy in 
operating f^mds. 



A strong system, of private coih gcs and am .ersitip- 
shiMid be main!(.inf:d in Tennessi*e. The State has ?• 
Iai£,e number of private ^ stUutioiis which currently 
enroll aoout 36,000 studc i ts approximately half of 
whom are Tenne.sseans. o institutions are quite 
diverse, raxiging from small ural j-jnior ccMeges to a 
major university of internj tional .r-^minence iVith 
graduate and professional sd )ols. In si/ % the colU v • 
range from about 200 to more than 6.000 ..<udents. The 
existence of these private ir;s'Hutior« — u!.'iei varicus 
sponsorship and with diiTerent sell-detcuni* .d mis- 
sions alonf^sidc Tennes ?o's public collegiis g;%es stu- 
dents a wider ihoice of the type of educMlio.: they 
desi-e nnd the setting in which to oursue i^. 




The best wayfc relating the priv.^te college, to 
tho total higher cduvational scone arc still being ,le- 
veloped. In Nashvi le and Memr where several 
pubhv and private ii stitiitions are ei in the sn«^ne 
community, the pres^^nt informal co .?M;iications ed 
to be strengthen ?d. md more »^xt.is)^e coopc; ve 
efforts should be dr /eloped. In f*la n'-ig, the r olic 
institutions need c consider the i^xisth'^ nrograni'« in 
the private institttioiis. and avM.a duj . aing Ihc-m. 
Likewise, the pri\al<^- institution.- ;ieed ' avoid de- 
velopment of programs which dup catc n unneces- 
sarily compete with :l e public sec! /r. 

Many private inst.tutions are in serious financial 
difficulty as operating costs have risen in n nt years. 
They have been faced with rapidly-rii^ing . osts and 
.slowly-rising gift and endowment income. As a re.sult, 
th^y have had to incn^ase tuition more frequently than 
pubhv colleges. The increa-^ing costs of attending 
priva'e institutions, a.; compared with oub.'^c colleges, 
has hrrt private enrollment. This dt>?linmg enrollment 
has \rv ic their fmanciil .situation even noro difficult. 
If the . lition gap between public and p"hate institu- 
tions becomes greater, tne shift of enrollment +o public 
colleges is expected to accelerate, thus increasing the 
financial burden on th(^ State. 

7'here is no immediate likelihood that r .n> of Ten- 
nes-^ee's private colleger will have to close. Mit >t seems 
q:. e probable that some will be forced to i in the 
nox decade mless th.> high ^ost—lnw ^-n )llment 
di'er-ima i all wiated. Tennessee nr.ist lace iht impli- 
ca'ionr, of '^o ioss of its private mstititiont.. VVitiiout 
ihixn. the ' tat* would have to proviae for the J*^000 
Teiines':ean\ tliey now enroll. Thi:, vouLi require 
another institution nearly a? large as I/icrrj .^l.^ State, 
or an equivalent exoansion of the exist ng pnblic in- 
stitutions, either of which would nean more tha $20 
•nillion a year in additional ope mg expenses. 

The Sva^e can take several cou.l> s of action to avoii 
tui ther w >ak Miing of its private coile^-es without pi v 
vidmg dmv' rei.-ral subsidies. The new Tui^i. n G-an: 
Progr^Tfi, . 'h began in m2, provides , )ney foi 
tuitioi. mc' .o-s to needy Tennessee studou whether 
they auen^l public or private colleges in che Sta*e 
Many gi ui'. -ec ioiont^ are expected to cho-^e to ent^r 
-he private .n ^ututiom.. Expanded Fed.-ra? rogramy of 
stud-U assist., :.re, plus Federal insfJf -tional gratis 
should alho fi..h.e more students t tf i private 
higher educ£.tijn. thereby helping to ^e ne finan 
cial problems of -^he private sector. Private .^stitutions 
may aljo be ible to serve specialized needs for educa- 
lonal program:', such as graduate-hvel nursing educa- 
.on. for example, th-ough contracts for ser\ice In all 
arrangements where public funds are u ilm>d by 
private institutions, they should be accouot^hie for 
their Ubv just as the j uhlic institutions are required to 
r'>. In many cases, tl;ese alternatives may be less ex- 
p>.'nsive than development of additional programs in 
public ir.stnufions. Direct invol-ement of private in- 
stitutions in Jilr.nning for the future of higher education 
in Tennessee should also help to make thei) role more 
effective in se.-ving the needs of the citizens 

Involoeneni in public scrm and research must be 
tncoarager and strengthened. The faculties and facili- 
ties; of TeruuNssee's higher education institutions have 
more to contribute to the State than just the instruc- 



tion of .student.s. They already are being utilized in 
many types of public service, including research to 
helD in the solution of problems of ^^vernmental 
agencies. busint\ss and industry; special courses fo 
develop particular skills for public and indus rial ei i- 
ploy^es; the ei\richment of cultural and reciea'ional 
pro .nms in their communities, and .^(Meniific res\irch 
tow .d .«;oIution of medical, environme: tal, and 
soc' I pi )blems Tlie.se servict^s ar( .supported .y funds 
fro)\ ihe clientele ^.^ ho are served ;is well ae fi )m State 
apMK^priaii^ns. Ti^e larger and u-ore comp -^hensive 
ins:itutions arc organized to pro >de reseat 'h and 
pubLc service t irojgh various bur.Mus, while mailer 
institutions respond to the service needs of tl com- 
munities in less fo.mal ways. Faculty and adr inistra- 
tive personnel should .see research and public .service 
as imporUint responsibilities and as a means of main- 
taining a close ie with all segments of the State. In 
the future, more efTeclive arrangements for support of 
such acti\ ities w 11 be needed if the institutions are to 
make then max.^iium contribution to the State's eco- 
nomic and .wi *i development. The Commission is 
recommending additional State funding in this area. 

Thc.-e is, however, a need to define "public service" 

Art 'f ovv of the ntriom program offerings at Walters 
Sffifc Co^iU) mnfif College located hi Morristown. 
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H'ujher t'ducat .0)1 ni Fcnncssce attracts adu^t^ (above) 
as mfl as the ifoutli (nr/ht photo) of the Stat*'. 

in greater detail anr* to establish a scope of "public- 
service" activities ttat the State anticipates will be 
undertaken by its public* colleges and universities. A 
Jefinition and delimitation of the public service func- 
tion is essential if the State colleges and universitie.s 
are to avoid duplication and competition with other 
governmental or private organizations routinely en- 
gaged in providing service to the public. 

How to harness the multiple talents of the academic 
community without expensive duplicacion or competi- 
tion is a problem for higher education planners in the 
years ahead as public service is expanded. The Com- 
mission will work with the institutions to develop a 
rerjiistic definition and range of activities to be under- 
t.iki-n in the area of public service. 

Expansion of public service progrnms should not f 
at the expense of instructional programs. In short, 
the Commission is encouraging tho institutions to 
establish priorities that give greater weight ^o public 
> »rvice without diminishing the effectiveness of estab- 
lished instructional progiams. 

Off-campus program!^ f(r adults should be strength- 
ened. but duplication of effort should h* eliminated. 
The State's public institutions operate ..umerovis ofT- 
(ampus programs. Son>e are non-credit rourse- de- 



sii^nec' to provid<' continuing edi'cation for adult-^ vhu 
are n(it working towaid degrees Mo t courses, how- 
ever, are ofiered lor extension )r reside nt ciedii wh oh 
may be applied loward degree- It is inticipatol thai 
"extension" and "resident" credit (H^inction;;, »vill 
di.sappear as related (o the qualit;' d ofTerings ind 
their acceptabiHtv. and in the finap.cin^ of ofT-cairpus 
instruction. 

riK^re are i!ist: iices in which two institutions ofT(v 
ov^'rlapping or d lolicative work in the same a^'n- 
miinity, sometimes in a city which is the location oi 
another institution olTerint? the same onirses. Thes" 
practices often result ;n unnecessary competition ^nd 
expense OfT -campus in.stractioaal nee :1s will inevitably 
incieas(», and the goal in establi.shing htat^^wide polu ies 
for ()fT-campu<^ credit courses hl "is(; be to facilitate 
ii stitutional response to such cnniir unity needs Pili- 
ci \s and procedures should he df'^'j^ned to produce an 
orderly system fen* detcriT^in'tig which institut on 
.should respond 1) needs in pirticular instructional 
areiis in certain parts of the Stati-. so as to avoid 
confusion among institutions and among students and 
community leadc rs who seek course ofTerings. 

The State Bor.rd of Education and the Higher KiAi- 
cation Commission adopted the following comuior 
policy to coordinate ofT-campus programs. The UT 
Board of Trustees adopted it witli some modification. 
There is a need for further refinement toward the 
development of policies and operational procedures 
whicii are ir.on^ effective. 
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OFF-CAMPUS CENTERS 

1. An off-campus instructional unit . . to be col- 
siderod a cvntcr if it ir /olves a significani 
continuing commitment institutional re- 
sources in terms of faculty, facilities and 
equipment. 

2. The ;olo, scope and purpose of each existing 
center should bo defined clearly and forwarded 
by it*: governing board to the Higher Education 
('ommission. 

3 Sach exi ;ting center should offer on y those 
,)rograms or courses which are consisttnt with 
its statec roJe. Offerings beyond ih-A role 
should 1. rrproved oy the Commission. 

4 New cenl( rs should not be located within 30 
miles of public institutions whose offerings 
overlap, in level and discipline, tho.se of tiie 
j)ropo.s-?d onter. 

A prcDo.siil for ihe e.stablishmert of a new 
center should be forwarded by the app"opriate 
governing board to the Higher Education 
Comini.ssion for approval. That approval 
should be based upon: 

'a) Community need and demand. 

(b) Abii?t/ of the institution to mc' the 
o immunity needs in terms of faculty, 
facili'ies and financial sup) er^ 



OFF CAMPUS COURSES AND PROGRAMS 

1. As a mle, courses should be p>csented by the 
clo.^e.st public institution having offerings at the 
level and in the discipline needed by the 
community, 

2. When an institution is considering off-campus 
courses within approximately 30 miles of the 
home campus »f \ publi;- institution with over- 
lapping offerings, the nearby institution should 
be informed 3G days prior to registration. If, 
after con.sultati^ i, the closer institution does 
not wish to provide the service, registration 
will proceed. 

3. Exceptions to these policies may be necessary 
from time to time in order to utilize most fully 
the capacities of the institutions to meet in- 
structional needs a :ross the State: 

( a ) The establi.shing of innovative or experi- 
mental progra m. 

ih) The enabling -^f several in.stitutions U 
cooperate in offering a program of 
higher quality t'lan would be possible 
otherwise. 

<c) The .services of more than one institu- 
tion being required. 



Wl an in.stlKifion is to int-iato courMs under 
.su«'L \reptioiui'« con-litionh. i ^hcuild inform 
th(» \]:..'ier Ec'taation Cominissic n 

•1 Shoi Id 'here U uncertainty as to which in- 
stitut 01 should le.^pord to a community's need 
for ofTcirii pus instruction, that issue sli.uild b(» 
referrei^ i « the Coinn ission for recommenda- 
tion. 



' 'ir r/< ss/r voJiuhh: ,>/ QUI Main Muldh- Toi, csree 
^fo • I turcrsitf/ pro a iwcK'drop to. ^studi^s. 
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ROIE AND SCOPE OF PUBLIC iNSTITUIIDNS 



AUSTIN PEAY STATC UNIVERSI Y 

A» Ml Pfay tttatc University was established as a 
norm il ;chool in 1927. and it began conft?r ing bach- 
elor's degrees in 1942. Its emphdsis is still dearly in 
the fiela of teacher education, although undergraduate 
progr. »^is are otTr ^-c-d in the major arts ar.d sciences 
area,., ard professional preparation is available in 
bi in .>s» airi<^^ 'ltu.e, i:nd heme economics. 

v- ' .)rk -'.t \P5)U ^'onsi'-ts of master's pro- 
.• IT u ' }.'!ish, •sto'-y, »sycho'ogy biology, educa- 
<• »in» r -ic edu'-alio. T'){^ Un Vf^rsity operates 
assoc I ^sgre^ nr y-.i.-r ^nat in nursing. Few 
urces a e /ote-J 'esi'airn. The University has 
XA active profot m of "-campus offerings to serve 
m itary personnel at ne Ft. Campbell, v/ell as 
some in education elsi»whei-. Since APSU'.? service is 
principally to students in tivj in-T-diately adjacent 
counties, it is and will contiiiUc to be a regional 
university. 

The Ui ive'sity's plans for the next decade should 
center a o a broadening and an enrichmeat of i 
toachei od ' at ion programs, and the strengthenin-? vf 
several ai: --s in tl • arts and scierces. It should ' 
sictiM* tst^iMislvng separate undergraduate majors 
health, phvsicr.i 'tualion, and iecreacion» as wel. a& 
a crncent'*ajK>n i • '^thods of teaching reading lor 
students woi '-^^ng i- \.rds the master's degree in educa- 
tion. APSU shou' 1 also study the need for more 
raining opportunf -es in special education for the 
region t serves. Sii e the University has a number of 
j/ublic school perso .• 'el enrolled for work beyond the 
master's degree lev( it should work closely with other 
Middle Tennessee institutions to define its role in 
providing Educational Spei^ialist degree pro[.-ranis 
which are not unnecessarily duplicative. 



The L diversity hi - considered the need for a Master 
of Business Admi) • stration V^gree to serve, par- 
ticularly, the demir s o' off-c* mpus students. As in- 
dicated in a follow 'tg .sect on o»^ * ^ siness, there is 
insufficient need for another Tl:' program now. 
lastead APSU should concent ; 1.; on bringing its 
imdergi ♦duate business program to a level which 
would I rmit its accreditation 

The institution is p-ojectin*. new baccalaureate pro- 
grams in .wlal welfare for the rext year or two, and in 
fine arts for the latter half of tht l^ /0*s. Both areas are 
well selected for development. Tj-e agriculture pro- 
gram, with low enrollr lent and limii »d facilities, should 
be phased out gradually with tenured faculty being 
utilized i.i a two-year program for students who will 
transfer elsewhere for the baccalaureate degree. 

A si/.e.^ble segment cf APSU's service area is without 
access 1 1 a com\r inity college withi i commuting 
distance. As a r<.-uU, the two-year, career-oriented 
.»*.rogran:s provided b/ • . unity colleges are not 
available to stude* I \fie Ui:iv:^"si y has done some 
planning 1 award ofterin'? several two /ear occupational 
programs, in addition to its nursing | rograni, for those 
wh) reed or prefer thv.n. As Jistu .sed in the com- 
nit it. college section, tiiis is otu soh^tion to the needs 
01 tho -i' lot served by community colleges, and it 

iiould I expl'^-eH ^ully. In lor 1, Austin Peay 
should -e 'i p*:n. .ly an und'-r; raajate institution. 

nfiphas z)^ high quality instructor- and the ad- 
vant -ge.^ c a sir.all campus enviro.i^ne tt. 



The Student C 
popular plat 



.( /i' tin Peat 
- those ttending 



SiaH *!idver$iiy is a 
'j6 b "ititu-ion. 






EAST TENNESSEE STATE UNIVERSITY 

East Tennessee State became a university in 1963, 
after having begun as one of the State's regional nor- 
mal schools. Its students come mostly from upper East 
Tennessee, and the University identifies strongly with 
the people and the needs of that region. ETSU offers 
b. chelor's degrees in most of the traditional academic 
fields, and master's degrees in a number, the principal 
exceptions being in some liberal arts areas. Professional 
preparation is offered in education, business, nursing, 
social services, and allied health professions. Associate 
degrees are offered in nursing, law enforcement, and 
dental hygiene. 

The University's emphasis on teacher education 
^'-esulted in a doctoral program in education which 
started in 1971. This should be ETSU's only doctoral- 
level work during at least the next five years. 

Research programs are more limited at East Ten- 
nessee than at the comprehensive universities, although 
several academic departments are engaged in con- 
tracted or university -sponsored research programs, 
'^"•hcre is an active continuing education service to the 
region, with courses being offered on campus and 
o ^-campus in several I'esidence centers. 

East Tennessee State should continue to devote its 
major effort to meeting the needs of undergraduate 
students through development of new baccalaureate 
programs for which there is a need in the Appalachia 
area. These may include the earth sciences and other 
environmentally-related areas, in education of voca- 
tional teacher*-, and in recreation. At the same time, 
there should *je a phasing out or consolidation of 
programs n low enrollment and output, and an 
upgradir f programs, such as business, to achieve 
ac'.reditf , itus. 

Additio J ' master's degree programs should be de- 
veloped ( ily in those fields where needs can be clearly 



Ea^t Tennessee State Uvlversity 's ae o, six regional 
uuhersities governed by *he new Bovri of Regents. 

demonstrated and sufficient stuc ir\i interest can be 
projected. Institutional interest h .,s been expressed in 
social work, medical technology, .accounting, and the 
music fields. The existing graduate programs in edu- 
cation are extensive enough to pr'-iVide, easily, Educa- 
tional Specialist degree majors ii administration and 
supervision, and in curriculum arc instruction, a need 
for which exists in that section. If an additional 
doctoral program is developed during the next decade, 
it should be in another field of profesfnonal education, 
for which a clear need can be demonstrated. 

MEMPHIS STATE UNIVERSHY 

Memphis State University has been developing into 
the second public comprehensive tin versity in the 
State during the past seven or eight yeais. It originated 
as a normal school and grew through baccalaureate 
and master's programs — and rapid (Mrollment in- 
creases — to the establishment of its ^ st professiona 
'chool (Law) in 1962, and to its fit^t doctoral pro- 
^r-xm in 1966. The decision to esta'>j\/i MSU as the 
set Hi' comprehensive institution r si hed because of 
iifc "..',0, the qualifications of its fa u'ty, its distance 
from UT Knoxville, and its locatic in Tennessee's 
largest city. 

The University offers a full range o- undergraduate 
'.rograms and master's degree program ; in most arts 
and sciences aisas, and in several professional fields. 
It offers doctoral programs in education and in four 
arts and sciences areas. An associate degr^^e program, 
in nursing, is offered, but it .should piobabl> be trans 
f -rred to Shelby State Community Collt'fc,e m the 
1 iture. 

Memphis State offers professional degree programs 
m education, t.ngineering, buiiness, n; \smg md law. 
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Its involvement in research is moderate in comparison 
to UT Knoxville, but researc'i activities are being 
developed in most graduate d ;partnients and through 
research bureaus in busines' and ed.ication. These 
should be expanded as necesnry aspects of the Uni- 
versity's graduate programs. 

MSU providers a variety of conninunity services, 
mastly in the Mempliis area. These include non-credit 
courses of interest to the public, various institites and 
sliort couises Some non-crodit offerings might best be 
handled by Shelby State's continuing educition pro- 
gram.s with Memphis State concentrating on continu- 
ing education for professional -level personnel. 

As an institution in a major urban area, Memphis 
State should emphasize- -in its curriculum and in its 
services -the growing problems of urhan living, just 
as land grant universities have contributed to the 
cVvelopnient of agriculture and rural life. This will 
require a .siibst mtial eflfc rt by the University in sup- 
po/t of ex pa lid I d roles for its several .service bureaus, 
and increased .nvolvement with government and in- 
dastry. 

Undcrgraduatt program developincnt for the noxt 
seveial years should be limited restructuring of 
existing ofTering.s into some new ^ mctional interdis- 
ciplinary degrees, such as mass coi nnuai cations. Ne\/ 
master's degrees shoulJ be develoj J the fine arts 
and >ri such interdisciplinary areas as environmental 
and urban studies. On.?e Shelby S' ite is well estab- 
li.shed. consideration should be givt a to transferring 
MSU's two-year nursing program to that institution. 
If that occurs, nrd if there is need for additional 
bachelor's degree rurses MSU's faculty and facilities 
in nuising could be directed into a foar-y,'*ar program. 
Tl^e proximity of the two institutions should enable 
th 'ni to arrange nursing programs so that a two-year 
graduate could enter the bachelor's program without 
l«iss (jf time and credit. 

The most careful deci.sious ahc^ut new programs to 
he m.ide at MSU relate U doctoral work. On one hand. 



Afemf'his State University has 'he sct .J largest vnroU- 
h'€nf "/ {(H of thr Stute^s 20 publ*c inftiitu:^'~ s. 



there is growing State and nati* a. cone rn about an 
overs ipply of the Ph.D.'s in maiiy fiel'.s. On the )ther 
hand, the University will aeed to dev?. lop a balanced 
I urricuium of advanced gi \dua^e studic »f it is to b* 
truly comprehensive. In terms of institutii ' 1 readi less 
and faculty strength, Memphis State a iild prepare 
rather easily for doctoral work in Englis'i, .soci ilogy. 
and (economics. However,, implementation of thes^* pro- 
f,'rams .-lujuld be delayed pending evidence of a de nand 
for graduates which is not likely to be met h/ other 
programs in Tenne.s.see. 

Also, the University must consider whet) ^r its 
resources are to be channeled into these and other 
di.sciplinc'-defined doctoral programs, or into func- 
tionally-defined interdiscipliun'^y professional pro^'ra.ns 
to prepare researchers and m holars {(>, work toward 
solving today's problems in such field- is urbai 1 ving 
and environmental control. 

MIDDLE TENNESSEE STATE UN^vEPSrfY 

Middle Tennes.see State Univesity w«.4 es tab is bed 
as a normal school to serve fho J lidc le Tenrx.s.see 
region. In recent years, it has develo led more com- 
prehensive regional responsibility wi ! an inrreasii g 
urban orientation. The Nashville metropolitan area 
has expanded to ti. » point 'hat many o' its resident? 
arc as near to Murfiee.sboro i they are i • the two pub- 
lic universities in Davidson "^unty. 1 lus, MTSU's 
role must be related tc thoi. of UT Na.shville and 
Tenncvssee State University, f»nd it. program dev lop- 
men t .should be complemc^ntary 'o these two ins itu- 
tions. 

The University offers a rather con plete range of 
general undergraduate degrees md i )fe.S5'onal p'o- 
grams in business, education, ag.'icu ur'^ :id home 
economics. Master's degrees are offe' I nproxi- 
mately 20 areas, v/ith greater concentn 'U *duca- 
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tion, business, and the social sciences. There is n joint 
master's degree program with UT Nashville in public 
administration. Graduate enrollment at Middle Ten- 
nessee is the third largest among the State's public 
universities. In 1970, MTSU entered doctoral-level 
work with Tennessee's first Doctor of Arts pro}.'ram. 
This new degree is designed primarily for the prepara- 
tion of college teachers, as differentiated from Ph.D. 
and Ed.D. degrees which emphasize research and 
preparation for positions in public education. The D.A. 
at Middle Tennessee is offered in three fields: English, 
history, and health and physical education. The Uni- 
versity also maintains two programs at the associate 
degree level: nursing and law enforcement. 

In the past several years, MTSU has begun em- 
phasizing the fields of aviation and aerospace, with an 
undergraduate program to prepare persons for work 
in the aviation ii^dustry,^ and a master's program to 
prepare teachers for aerospace instruction I'r ,>ubli(' 
schools. 

MTSU's research and service activities a>"* less 
extensive than those in the two comprehensiv? uni- 
versii'es, although several of the academic deDar*^.»ients 
are mvclved. The Bureau of Business ar.a Economic 
Research extends service to the ousiness and industrial 
(ommunity. Most of the University's off-campus ex- 
tension services are in education. 

Ne program development at Middle Tennessee has 
been txteasive during the past several years as enroll- 
mert grew rapidly. Now that enrollment growth will 
be slower, it will be necessary to develop new pro- 
•^rams judiciously while evaluating existing ones for 
revision so that enrollment in all prof^rams is adequate 
for efficient operation. 

Baccalaureate degree programs being considered. 



anc for which there appears to be a need, include 
;p(f'ial education, criminal justice, environmental tech- 
noK jy, systems analysis, and distributive education. 
Adf irional master's degree programs should be built 
on solid undergraduate ba-e. and be i elated to 
ch'a. '-established needs in the University's geograph- 
ici.l ^*-ea. Some Educational Specialist d( gree pro- 
gri.i . are needed in Middle Tennessee, and MTSU is 
capi' )'e of such offerings. In their development, how- 
ev(»r. .here must be cai ^ful coordination with the other 
institutions in that pan of the State. 

The Doctor of Arts program initiated at MTSU in 
1970 is a relatively new kind of advanced study. Some 
expect that recipients of the D.A. wjH be more in 
dema.uj to fill college teacning posts than will the 
tradi i mal Ph.D. The success; of D.A.'s in college 
teach as well as the appaii'ut o\ersu;)ply of Ph D.'s 
in mo t fields, must be considered carefully before 
there is any expansion of Middle Tennessee's D.A 
program into additional tields. Other doctoral programs 
under consideration for possible initiation in the late 
70's include ihe Doctor of Business Administration 
and the Docto/ of Education. As stated in the sections 
of this plan d»^>oted to these fie.d.s, present indications 
are that such programs are not likely to be needed. 
Planning in these directions, therefore, should not 
begin until a need can be clearly identified for addi- 
fi'*nal graduates. 

MTSU's aspirations to provide more extensive edu- 
cational programs for the central section of the State 
,are con mendable. It will be iv^<'r^.;a y, however, to 
plan new programs in a very .selective jnd deliberate 
mar. >nr in view of the changing enrol ent. demand, 
and rm:mcial situation in higher educat' n. 

MhI'Uc Tv tut case e Sfaf( University "i* rfrecsi^>)ro haa 
hatf a steadff f/rowth faciliti " a7Hl cnro hnat,. 
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TENNESSEE STATE UNIVERSITY 

Tennessee State University was established 60 years 
ago as a normal school and a land grant institution for 
blacks. Its original mission included not only teacher 
training, but also agriculture, home economics, trades 
and business. The University now has baccalaureate 
degree programs in most of the usual academic areas 
and in such special ureas as social welfare and correc- 
tions. There are scv^eral master's level programs in 
education. Master's degrees are also offered in agri- 
culture, fine arts, ani in some areas of the arts and 
sciences. Two-year p»*ograms are offered in nursing 
and in business technologies. Thus, TSU has evolved 
into an academic and professional institution of broad 
sec pe, with an important role to play in the Nashville 
area, as well as having statewide responsibilities as 

land grant university and in terms of its sources of 
students. 

The integration of Tennessee institutions and the 
redurtior in number c" out-of-state students have re- 
AuMod hi reducing Tennessee State's enrollment Re- 
building the enrollment is a major factor in academic 
plfmiMng. Prior to 1956, all blacks who went to State 
public colleges attended Tennessee State. Less than 40 
per cent of the black enrollment at public institutions 
in the fall of 1972 was at TSU. This trend is likely 
to continue so that by 1980 it is likely that TSU's 
share will be less than one-fourth of black Tennessee 
students. If the University is to prosper,, it must attract 
more white students. The most likely source of such 
students is the commuter group from the Nashville 
area. Unle&s Tenne&see State can draw additional com- 
muting students or can recruit Tennessee whites by 
other means, enrollment is not likely to increase sig- 
nificantly. 

If TSU and UT Nashville were merged into a single 
institution with some programs offered on each 
campus, a more racially-integrated and larger student 
body would probably result There are two approaches 
to increasing white enrollment at TSU if a merger is 
not feasible. One is to assign Tennessee State certain 
unique programs which will have metropolitan area- 
wiae attraction. Such possibilities are described below. 
The other approach is the further development of co- 
operative programs between TSU and other Nashville- 
area institutions. Cooperative programs can increase 
faculty interaction, promote integration, and lead to 
more economical use of resources. Even without the 





Tennessee State University (lower left) in Nashville was 
established as a land-grant institution for blacks, 

necessity for further integration at Tennessee State, 
the requireme'^^s for more ocoromical operation of 
higher education will requite greater cooperation be- 
tween schools near each other. 

The choice of progri^nis to be offered at Tennessee 
State will be a crucial dev;ision if the institution is to 
attract white students and, simultaneously, continue 
its attraction for blacks. Programs need to be de- 
veloped which will attract a broader range students. 
Such areas of concentration would include t .o^e which 
are increasingly popular as majors, anc* those not 
available at UT Nashville. Among these are the allied 
health professions, applied social sciences, and the 
communicative and performing arts. Tennessee State 
University should initiate an inter-departniental un- 
dergraduate major in urban studies, both social and 
environmental, and work toward master's level study 
in that area as institutional capability and student 
interest warrant. It should also make a close affiliation 
with the UT School of Social Work, now located on 
its campus, to strengthen and enlarge the existing TSU 
undergraduate social work major. This arrangement 
should involve close articulation between the TSU 
bachelor's program and the UT master's program. 
Tennessee State's existing program in corrections 
should be broadened in scope, but carefully coordi- 
nated with the developing criminal justice program at 
MTSU to achieve comprehensive offerings in this f^eld 
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in (ho Nashville area, and to avoid undesirable dupli- 
cation and c'ompetition 

Through a relationship already established with 
nearby Me!iarry Medical College, TSU is in a position 
to expand offerings in the allied health field at th(» 
undergraduate level There is a shortage of personnel] 
in many of the health areas in Tennessee and through- 
(»ut the nation, and these piogranis sho ild be attractive 
to vocationally-oriented students / laces. 

If TSU and Ul' Nashville remain separate in- 
stitutions (ind Tennessne State is to ]ye more fully 
integrated, programs or significant scope, such as pro- 
fessional education, will need to be assigned exclusively 
to Tonness(»e State. There must be an effecti -e defini- 
tion of a unique and non-competilive role for TSU so 
that it can attract more white students. 

It will b(> necessary for TSU to focus its energies on 
strengthening existing programs, and make a careful 
hoice, and invest sufficient resources in the develop- 
ni nt of new offerings such as tho.se described . -ve. 
This will .nean limit ng gr 'uate work to the m<* /r's 
level in a fev carefu. y-sek 'ted areas, with the possible 
exception of partic pation in a cooperative or Joint 
Educational Special .st degree program. It will need to 
limit its business and agriculture programs tc the un- 
dergraduate level and improve their quality. Several 
it: u-ginal underg»-adua(e programs n(»'»d to be critically 
examined towau* Lhe goal of eliminaiim or con.solida- 
tion to free r(».so:irces' for use in more promising en- 
rleavors. 



TENNESSEE TECHNOLOGICAL UNIVEFISITY 

Tennessee Technological University has ovolved 
fiom a different origin than that of other State .^-chools. 
When created in 19ir\ it was assigned the dtal role 
of a normal school and a ,«?chool of technology. This 
mission has been reflected in the institution's d nelop- 
ment. Although it offers undergraduate degrees in 
practically all of the major academic fields and pro- 
fessional programs in business, home economics and 
agri'-ultuie, about 60 per cent of it,s enrollment is in 
engineering, the sciences, and education. It is apparent 
that the University's resources have bee;i directed 
towaid an emphasis in those fields, particularly engi- 
neering There are master's degree programs in several 
field«^, but th(» only progran^ above* the master's level 
are an Educational Speciali.Si degree and a ThJl in 
eng'.n^'ering. Tennes »e l<'.-h ^orve.s. principally., stu- 
dents from the Cumberland i.-ms of Middle Teime,s.see, 
although some departments engineering primarily — 
draw from a much Widei ana. 

ITU's research and .^-^rvice activities are less ex- 
tensiv(» than those in the more comprehensive uni- 
versities, although .several f f the academic departments 
are in\o!ved in such activ'ties. The College of Engi- 
neering is particularly ..ctivp in research, having been 
able to attract growing contract support for several 
year.s. The College of Education TTU's most acti\'e 
unit in public service, with an off-campus program in 
th.'' University's centers at Cros.sville and McMinnviII<>. 

Sfndcuf at T.-infrssn- T ^rhnologicul Umven^ity in Cooke- 
vUk anoif a break from chtssroom activity. 
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The University should continue to concentrate its 
resources in engineering, the relate d sciences and edu- 
cation. In the enginc^ering field, it serves more than a 
regional need with the only publicly-supported grad- 
uate program:^ between Memphis and Knoxville. Other 
fields, however, should be developed so that students 
within the region it .serves have a full range of oppor- 
tunities for undergraduate study. For example, there 
needs to be a strengthening of the total fine arts area, 
not only to provide more opportunities for those with 
spec' i interests but also becau.se of its importance as 
a component in a university's liberal arts program. 
(\)nsideration .should also be given to the development 
of majors in p.sychology, early childhood education, 
and special education. Furthermore, the strong engi- 
neering program should be utilized in dev .-^loping some 
interdisciplinary work in environmental problems 
Within it^* existing .sociology major, the University 
can offer courses to prepare bachelor's graduates for 
positions in social work. TTU is properly considering 
an undergraduate program in rural development and 
planning if the need exists. The programs cited are 
some of the more apparent examples of ways in which 
Tennessee* Tech's undergradu'ite program might be 
broadened and are not meant to be exclusive of other 
.Mmilar curricular developments which geographic area 
needs and .Mudent interest may justify. 



A major part of the Upper Cuniherhind area has no 
ac( e.^> to tile two yeai commimity college career pro- 
graniN a\ailable in other partes of the State One method 
of nie(»ting this need would be to develop some pro- 
gr »nis at Tennes.see Tech. The University i.- int?rt.Vi..'d 
in providing such a service and it .should cont.nui to 
be studied as a po.ssibiiity. 

At the graduate level, an appropriate goal would be 
to extend the undergraduate industrial engineering 
program to a master's degree as employment oppor 
tunities justify it. After .some further strengthening of 
the undergraduate .sociology program, ma.ster's level 
work in this field would be feasible. Although the 
University has worked toward a Master of Business 
Administration program, there is no apparent need 
for an additional M.B.A. program in the State at 
present. A need for additional doctoral programs is 
not seen at this time. The University could implement, 
with some additional invest.nent. doctoral work in the 
engineering related sciences and mathematics, hut at 
present the market for graduates in the.se areas is 
over.supplied. and no additional programs are needed. 
Tenne.s.see Tech*s energies should be directed toward 
maintn'ning high quality programs in the fields of its 
original mission, and .sound undergraduate pr(/grams 
in the other general fields. 
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UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 

Tennes-see's oldest public institution of higher edu- 
cation is the University of Tennessee. It was created 
in 1794 as Blount CoUrge, became East Tennessee 
College in 1807, East Tennessee University in 1840, 
Tennessee's first Federal land grant institution in 1869, 
and then was desig'iated by the General Assembly as 
Tennessee's State unive/- Hy — and given its present 
name— in 1879. In 1968 it ,vas officially organized as 
a statewide university system. 

The UT Sy.stem consists of a central organization 
plus five primary campuses at Chattanooga, Knoxville, 
Martin, Memphis and Nashville. Governed by the UT 
Board of Trustees, the System is under the admin- 
istration of a president. All vice presidents and other 
officials of the .system organization, as well as the 
chanc(»llor.s. report to the president. 

UTs central organization fills a dual coordination- 
.service role. Each vice president has functional re- 
la ticii.ships with the chancellors. Such relationships 
involve not only centralized services to the primary 
<-anipuses in academic planning, business management, 
physical plant development, .solicitation of fin.uicial 
support ,ind other promotional efforts, but also the 
(*otM*dination of the Unive*^sitys statewide progrijms 
in 'he broad areas of agriculture, urban and public 
sirvif-es, and continuing education. 

Thiough interlocking operations and clo.se coopera- 
tion ; niong the central organization and its primary 
campu.ses, all facets of the institution are bound into 
the unified identity of the University of Tennes.s( 



UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
AT CHAF ANOOGA 

University if Tennessee t Chattanooga is built 
on a base of the former J liversity of Chattenoo.Ta 
wl ieh became a State in^.dt lion in 1969» having al- 
ready de' eloped as ii liberal »rts institution with pro- 
gr;."^s at the baecalaurerte and master's levels. Its 
present role and future ar*^^ influenced heavily by its 
status at the time it was merged with the UT Systen 
and by its location within Chattanoo;;a. Few of it:, 
students live op campus, since !Uu4 are from Chat- 
tanooga or surrounding counties. 

UT Chattanooga ofT(?rs bachelorV dc^giees in the arts 
and sciences, fine arts, education, business^ and engi- 
neering. A baclv^'or's degree program in nursing has 
been approved, but not yet initiated. The st'ong liberal 
art,« ciri( ntation of its past is reflected in the exi.stence 
of su b •najorh as classical civilization, > philo.sopliy and 
re!i^:«cja. and by a beavy emphasis on fine arts. Master's 
degn^e^ are oflered in education. busin*»ss, and the 
physic d science^ The University's u>vestment in re- 
seaich and public service are not as great as in the 
comi -phensivc universities. It is developing, however, 
r^ore active programs in continuing education and 
non-c edit instruction for the community. 

Faculty and administration at UTC are shaping its 
acadeTiic programs in two directions. Or.*' is toward 
functional, inteuiiocip'inary majors identified with the 
problems of urban life. Tho other is toward experi- 
mental and innovative modes of instruction which give 
the und(Mgraduate student more responsibility in the 
d .erniina^ion and execution of his course of study. 

UT Chattanooga should be characterized as a uni- 
versity which emphasizes undergraduate instruction 
and provides preparation of professional personnel 
needed in Oiattanooga and other urban areas. The 
next decade .should see .some restructuring and 



strengthening of exish ig program^ and '♦e develop- 
ment of rod tional bacbel()»*V programs in u'eas where 
there is increased demand for graduate., but only 
limited growth at the master\s level. 

It should continue to experiment with new ap- 
proaches to und( 'graduate study. The initiation of a 
baccalaureate program in nursing should have highest 
priority and the University should investigate coopera- 
tive ventures with Chattanooga hospitals in the train- 
ing of other health personnel as demrnds in these areas 
occui Interdiscipli-^.ary baccalaureate programs should 
be developed in environment<al studies and in early 
childhood education. In education^ UTC should de- 
velop baccalaureate programs in special education, 
utilizing the .several Chattanooga agencies- serving 
exceptional children— as training laboratories The 
presently offered bachelor's program in home eco- 
nomics .should be pha.sed out witii the initiation of an 
interdepartmental early childhood program 

At the graduate level the University should initiate 
a master's degr-^e in biology soon and in the humani- 
ties later. High priority .should be given to upgrading 
the existing Master of Bii^iness Administration pro- 
gram to the point ^hat it qjalifies for -accreditation. 

UT Chattanooga's programs designed for disadvan- 
taged students should be continued until a community 
college program is e.stabli.shed in the c»ity. Then, most 
rrograms of this type should be transferred to the 
community college so 'tor so that students mav have 
more options for carccjr education or for ivi\ sfer to 
a senior institution. However, continuation of some 
remedial education programs at UTC may be desirable 
even after community colk^ge programs are initiated in 
tli(* Cliattanooga area. 



n Chuttaifoof/a, fornn'rhj nHicertiifi/ of Chuttanoo(/a,- 
}oi},c(I the dnrerttitff of Tennessee system hi 10G9. 
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UNIVERSITY Of TENNESSEE AT MARTIN 

University of T'^nnessee at Martin was created as a 
junior college of University of Tennessee in 1927, 
principally to proude for students who desired two 
years of prepar'Mi'.n before transferring to Knoxville 
for maiors in ai ri: .^ure, home economics, and educa- 
tion. Its first bac helor's degrees were authorized in 
1951, and it now ofi'jrs such degrees in a number of 
areas of agriculture, business, education, engineering 
technology, home ecanomics, and liberal arts, A two- 
year program in nt^rsing has recently been started. 
The UniversiLy's fir5 1 master's program, m education, 
was initiated in 1967 , and a master's program in home 
economics was introduced in 1971. There is relatively 
little investment in r.^search, as should be expected in 
an undergraduate in titution. The University is now 
developing a more a . ive program of off-campus in- 
struction in its servic t area. 

UT Martin's primary role will continue to be that 
of undergraduate instruction, along with the provision 
of a limited number of master's level programs par- 
ticularly needed in Northwest Tennessee. The Uni- 
versity draws a la ' *e part of its enrollment from West 
Tennessee, but it'is also attractive for students from 
Memphis and Nashville who seek a smaller residential 
four-year institution. Administration and faculty are 
strongly committed to focusing the University's re- 
sources toward high-quality, undergraduate education. 
The faculty is recruited, nd facilities developed, with 
this goal clearly in mind. 

The next decade should see UT Martin's present 
departmental structure organized into several colleges 
or schools. Additional programs which are developed 
must be justified, primarily, by regional needs, and 
they should be consiiUent with the University's com- 
mitment to undergraduate education Undergraduate 



University of Tevnessee at Martin was a junior college of 
^hiiversity of Totnessee when »'/ ivas created in 1927. 

majors which should be considered for development are 
environmental sciences, commurJcations, art, special 
education, early childhood education, rural sociology, 
and American studies. Other programs envisioned by 
the University, but which now appear less likely, are 
undergraduate majors in financ*, marketing, library 
service, structural technology, and some allied health 
areas. Although preliminary accreditation review of 
the School of Business by the American Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Business suggested a need for a 
baccalaureate program in finance — emphasizing bank 
ing and insuran^^e — this need will require more com- 
plete substantiation before such an offering is planned. 

Tie University has expressed some interest in pro- 
viding community college-type educational programs 
and services for that portion of its area not presently 
served by a community college. As discussed in the 
community college chapter, this might be an alterna- 
tive to the estabjirihhient of another institution in that 
part rf the Statf, if ih re is a strong connnitment to 
the concept on the part of administratio.i .^nd faculty 
and a judicious development of such prC:^f 



UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
MEDICAL UNITS 

The Medical Units campus of UniverLity cf Ten- 
nessee in Memphis occupies a ur ^'nue and highly- 
specialized role. It is devoted entirei./ to education in 
the health fields. Programs are offered at all levels, 
from certificates requiring less than two years of r»tudy 
to doctoral degrees. There are undergraduate pro- 
grams in several fields, including nursing, :»hysical 



therapy, and pharmacy; master's degree prog ams a. 
tho basic medical sciences; and doctoral progranis in 
dentistry, pharmacy, medicine and basic sciences. In 
addition, master's degrees are awarded for several 
kinds of .specialized study in clinical fields after the 
professional degree* has been earned. The Medical 
Units also have statewide responsibility f~r continuing 
education of those working in the health professions. 

Fii ailty of the School of Medicine staff the City of 
Memphis hospitals which serve as a clinical training 
center for mecv-al students. Faculty members also 
have rcponsibility for the training and .supervision of 
interns and residents ii. many medical .specialities. 

Rniollment in int^s; .schools at the Medical Units is 
composed mainly of Tennessee students. An exception 
is the Dental School which accepts a considerable 
number of Arkansas and Mississippi students through 
contract with the Southern Regional Education Board, 
whereby these two .state.^ p^ty the University of Ten- 
nessee for dental education services. 

In the next decade the Medical Units will have 
need to increa.se enrollment in S3me field? and initiate 
new programs in others. In resp )nse to w critical de- 
land for master's degree-level nurses as fiU'ulty me^ri- 
hers of Tennessee^s nursing education programs, sue I 
a progrom is expectpd to begin admitting s^idrnts in 
1973 Enrollment in the baccal.-Hireate p\ i<jram in 
nursing leeds to be increased to achieve gt' ater effi- 
ciency oi operation. The Medical Units, thr agh the 
new Schoi-J of Allied Healthy should expand programs 
for tlie training of persons in various allied health 
fields, .some at the associate degree level and others 
at the bachelor's level or higher This shoald be ap- 
proached thn ugh clo.se cooperation with Sho^hy State 
Community Col'.ge, Memphis State Univer.uty, and 
other in.stituti(.i::s with the MecHcal Units providing 
the specialized parts i.i the curricula and the academic 
institutions the ^enr-al education and basic sciences. 
This division »»[ responsibilities wherever possible. 



should permit efficient u.se of faculty strength an I 
mutual support. Enrollment in the School of Medicir * 
will need to be exnanded to approximately 40 addi 
tional entering students per year. The first Clinica. 
/Education Center of the iedii-al School opened in 
Knoxville in 1972, accepting 20 .>enior rtudents foi 
M ei» fina' clinical training. UT has bet., directed by 
a neral Assembly to plan the est ollshment of 
f-l liia centers in the Tri-Cities iaea and in C^iat- 
^mooga as soon as possible- and they should also 
.onider the establishment of a fourth I'linical center 
in Jack.son at an appropriate tmie. 

The need for additional den'i.sts in Tenne.<=see is 
serious. More Tennes.see residents have enrolled in the 
Dental School, and it is bei'.i-j expanded to accom- 
modate aboit 25 additionp' ent?ring .students each 
year The problem in dentistiy is similar to the problem 
in medicine. The State has trained far more dentists 
than have been licensed here,> and the supply of den- 
ti.sts has increa.sed very slowly. T('nn<fssee could have 
a .supply of dentists equal to the nation'^! average 
within five years if it could retain just w -thirds the 
graduates for practice in the State. Ur '1 /roblems of 
retention are solved, the expansion * . training in 
dentistry, bt^^ond the 20 per cent planned, is not lik 'ly 
to do much to alleviate the shortage. 

Finally,, the Medical Units should take the lead in 
developing training fcr new types of health pers - mel. 
It is clear that the S^-^ite will need some type or >hy- 
sician's assi.stants and expanded-fu^.ction dental aux- 
iliary personnel. Medical Units personnel should place 
a high priority on the design of rurricila for such 
health workers. 



The Uuit'ersittt of Toniessee Mcdica. • nits in Memphis 
arc locatvd at the right center of this p* o igraph. 
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UKMVERSITY Or TEN-^ESSEE /^t NASHVILLE 

University of Tennor at Nashviile has a history 
and rolo quite distinct i/cm those of any of the Stat-* -, 
ot'^er four-year institutions. In 1947, Universiiy if 
Tennessee br^gan a c ^nto*- for extension courses in 
do'vn*Gwn Nashvili'*. (^ourj - s wero offered for resident 
(•»- *it beginning in ^960. and tlu- 'ustitution became a 
f\ .^'roo-granting car/ pus in 1971. F.efore campus status 
was achieved, stu' .^nts were abio to satisfy, in Nash- 
ville, all requirements for several degrees offered on 
the Knoxville campus, with UT Knoxville conf'Tr-n<^ 
the degree Now that UT Nashville has its own degree 
proe-ams students may still complete requirements it 
Na^l /iili' for several Knoxville master's degree* i i 
educ ..lion and engineering. 

The primary role of UT Nashville is to provide in- 
structional programs for working adult,s. Many non- 
credit courses are ofTered for -bf^ ; npro'^ement of the 
individual in his career in g .-rnment. business, and 
industry This respfm-ibility - .nstitutes a large part 
of UT Nashville's activities t'ciilarly in dayt.'mp 
h^iirs. 

The University offers a lim -J nun. oer of degree 
'"rograms. .sme indi pendeiif V.' a :ome * s joint efforts 
■vith Tonp' ee State Univei itv at i Midf 'le Tennessee 
State U»av(rsity. Courses are ^ch( luif^d o ajconrimo- 
date the wo.ki*-^ student who atten • s?hc dI part-time. 
Most of the Ur Na.shville dej^ree s dcnu fall in this 
category. The only d.iytinv; \ rog, m f« r full-time 
students i.- a v !-year assofiatv d( reo rogram in 
nurs^ ig. T. t livorsity of Tennc .-ee ich(-C' of Sof ial 
Work has be' i Iccatt d in Nashvil'e »r na/ ny years, 
and is moving its |,.ograms from 11 ivas]iv/lle to 
.he TennesoCf .State <»mpus. although :na*^ig( •( it of 
the program will coni nue to be a UT » t.ox^ {\\- re- 
sponsibility. 



1u 
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The Inbhtf of V tiircr.^itij o' Ten. 
'U pleasajft of wospfiere ) or elu. 



vf?^ ft yashvilfe otJvr<; 
Ofi or 'I'djh 



Bachelor's degree programs operated i, » e^ ening 
are in h'beral arts, business administratir . ' ication. 
and general engineering. The engineering , ')granj is 
offered jointly with TSU. with some coui -^s being 
available only at one campus. UT Nashvilio -rs one 
ma.ster's program, a Master of Business Ac ' 'isti \ 
tion. There are three others on the Nashville (r\pv^. 
and all lead to UT Knoxville deg-c<;s. These m: 'jde \ 
Ma.ster of Public Admini.stration offered jo-n «y by 
UT Knoxville and MTSU: in education: and in engi- 
neering ac^ministrr^ion. civil engineering, and industrial 
engineering. All except the engineering progr&m^ are 
taught by faculty ba^ed at the Nashville campus ard 
they arn. for practical purposes. UT Na:^hvi'*e p ' - 
gram;: although they have not Iwr approved aG sut h 
l)y the UT Trustees or Higher Education Ccr'nnii.ssion. 

In planning the future of UT MashvilU . it clen 
that its strong public service role must be naj/ti.ined 
Tt should continue to pro\id- ii.st»tu^:»s, vorKshops. 
and non-credit courses for workini. adu t is in the 
area of academic programs that the .nor* cifficult 
decisions concernmg the role of UT Na^hvilli nvist be 
made. The presence of another Stat, univers/y in 
Nashville and two oth^^rs within 40 miles demand 'lose 
cooperation in academic planning. Thus. *ne folio nn<z 
guidelines should be observed: 

1. Nashville area residents who d-.'- ro to work o 
degrees in the evening must be accon.m.)«?'Hfed. 



2 Cooperative arrang.-^rnfP < nust b( w<Tked out 
'mong loci iaslttutions ."o. W <\i :a 'ult: and f'ici'ities 
can be u.sed efficiently to provide t^-^e highes qr; lity 
programs. 



3. Any duplication of j m 
tween UT Nashville and T.SU 
bv a need which carmot be 



'.'ms, particular^v bc^- 
us-i l>e justified ci 'arly 
»•/ cne school a!ot . 



The UT Na.shville-TSU on<: .-er'ng prograir , li 
the UT Knoxvilb-MTSU pubiu ad niiustratior p ^- 
gram are indications ihat joint ^ffc;..s- ire possi\ e. 
They should serve as rougl nn/els oii w*'ich to b. » d 
^■uti'rc cooperative acadcmu f frerinf.s. Oi. ini/i< di • 
pos.^'bility would be foi TJV i^l-ashWlh and 'i -jU i 
jointly develop an inte dis^- f.'inary u .der^ ad n I ■ 
major in urban studies. 

No indei endent gradu e pr:g";'m » r> mi 
siiould be t ■;tablisht'd at IT ,>vil. '.'-n (i- 
Stale. Middk TennessteStf ' ar.d \' - i'm •\ ih- A\ 
have h 'vy investment^ in \ oU^^'' v: • f \ icaf n ind 
oTef giac'uate decrees. Jf N th\H': ^ i^ren-^^' j.a i 
be used ointly With any o* h\Si 'v\>i\' ti.^ns '1 'c 
a better jnogram, this ^ho*\ c he <»ncou ' vl '^'t^ *• 
ticula^ ittention to specia » 'e.is ii* > ' *rh I?.:* » 'te 
traMiir Mi Middle Tenn'^'.st needs r^r ^ ^'^>''i "^J^ 
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these an» fecial education, early childhood education, 
and Educational Specialist programs. 

The UT Knoxville degree programs offered wholly 
on (h'» Na^n.ille campus should be evaluated hy the 
UT Trustees ^nd Higher Education Commission for 
possible approv.ii as UT Nashville p -ogiams. Although 
it may l)e thet -K^mc progr.ims, such as graduate work 
•n engirei-rirr' which is ofTcred through rei 'ote teach- 
in? techno' .cs. shou'd continue io be offend by UT 
KnoxvilKv tho^e whi.h can be effectively and eco- 
nomical! v operated .as UT Nashville programs should 
1h» so designated ^ , proved. 

UNIVERSITY Oi . JNESSEE AT KNOXVILLE 

University Ten at Knoxville is the principal 

campus of (he UT '*ysti'm and a Federal hnd giant 
inst'iution Is rol(» ^ or> -^poiids to that of the senior 
strte univeisity in other statos. and it is the most 
comprehensive of Tei.^tessee's public institutions in 
terms of tc.unmg. esear^h and public service. The 
Knoxville campus offers doctoral work in about 50 
fields, master's woric in approximately 100 areas, and 
baccalaureate progiams in more than 100 fields. It 
maintains jfrofe^sional programs in agriculture. c''.rchi- 
tecture, edu^aticui, engineering, forestry,, home eco- 
nomics, busin-. ss. nursing, law. and socirl work. It has 



an extensive rescMrch program in m inv academic areas 
thiough its specialized rcvc^arch age icie^ in agricultuie. 
business, education, and i ublic ad nu nitration Several 
r(»sidence ccMiters are maintained ai ios^ the State for 
specific programs, notabl> the Space Institute at Tulla- 
hov.itx. the Oak Ridge Graduate Program, an.i the 
School of Social Work in Nashville. 

Of increasing significance is the post-doctoral c>du- 
eation found on the Knox^'ille campus. Education 
beyond the doctorate is rec^ulied for preparation in 
many highly-specialized areas, such as life science-, 
chemistry, phvsics. engineering, and the behavioral 
and s^K'ial sciencc^s. In general, post-doctoral trainees 
are supported from sources other than State revenue, 
although the University does make av.ailable suffic'ent 
space and supporting sci vices to fa' ilitnte the work 
of these highly-tramed per.^onnel. 

As enrollment grows toward a maximum of 27.000 
or 28.000 students, UT Knoxvjlle's resources should 
be devoted nu re toward graduate and professional 
education, with fn^hman enrollmert being limited. It 
is unlikely th..t the number of undergraduate pro- 



Mc(*hiiu/ Tifff vr fh^ liin}>fnnfic}i (tnd Social Sciences 
lii'ihJIttf/ an fu(f of / ' < 'W'>'/<'s7 phrvs ttt VT K}wxvillc. 
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grams will need to increase significantly in the next 
several yean-. There will, however, be important 
changes in cai'ses, curricula, and program emphasis. 
A few m V -u lergraduate majors are expected and 
consolidatjon oi some highly-specialized majors v/ill 
be made Inauguration of several interdisciplinary 
majors draNvn from existing courses may also be antici- 
pated. Such new programs should be consistent with 
the developing needs of society and with a rounding 
out of appropriate undergraduate majors for UT 
Knoxville. The plan to build some majors by mbin- 
ing the efforts of different departments, anc even 
different colleges, should make for economy in develop- 
ing them. Still, the University must be selecti 'e and 
establish priorities for its anticipated undergraduaba 
program development. 

UT Knoxville'.'. graduate programs are by far the 
most extensive in the State. In planning for future 
graduate devel'ipn.ant, it must give attention to the 
many existing j • ograms, evaluating the need to modify 
ihvm in vrriou.- ways to conform to changes in the 
societal needs ar:d student demands. Some with con- 
tinued low enrollment may need to be phased out in 
order for the University to attain objectives of higher 
priority. Others may need to be merged into changed 
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The expandiuf/ facilities of University of Tennessee at 
Knoxnhe i)f chide ucw crd traditional architecture. 



c(»mbinations oi com e^* .nd gradua':<3 majoiS whenever 
svch action is both ctiucationally sc und and economi- 
cal As employment pio.spects for peoole with ad- 
vanced graduate and pr )hs'. ional de^ree^ change, there 
must be corresponding ^'har t'S in tVie University's of- 
ferings, although major chan^ s should -lol be effected 
on the basis (»f temporary employment /^actuations. 

Such considerations .ire reflected in U\ Knoxville's 
long-raiig'.> plans for graduate programmi v* which in- 
volve the merging or consolidating of soi e existing 
mi iter's and doctoral programs into new om i, and the 
eliihination of others. Th(se plans are rot yet »'omplete, 
and will require appro^ A as new programs are pro- 
posed for irnplementatici Projections include an ex- 
tensi^ o list of new progra;ns which will, in part, need 
to be balanced by meiger or elimination of marginal 
existint: programs. It w?ll , e incumbent on UT Knox- 
ville t") assess societal leec^o carefully and objectively, 
and to present convinci ig documentation in .support 
of requests for the init. ilion of new programs. The 
University must, however, respond alertly to the need 



lb realignment of Jis iplinary boundaries aad real- 
lo( otion of exi^tinj' r ^ } rcen and, wifh the hojp of th<^' 
Coiimission, sh« uhi \*ork to r(>duce the substantial 
lag time' ir.vo'vod it* Id 3n(ification of areas of need, 
initiation of r v p»0'"aMS. and (he flow of graduates 
into societ / 




UT DI /ISION OF CONTINUING E H .CATION 

The DiviMon of Continu ng Education 1/ ies;>on-'bie 
for UT's system-wide ofTo/t m providi [ eduvati inl 
pro^;rmis to people of all ages and waPi )f ^'^'e • ho 
desire .0 pursue studies c»utside the ^^fli]^\ ona! , oil ge 
setting. Sroh activities include Si)ccial v. nin^ • hool 
ofTerin^^s either for college cndit ^ *- aon-cn - i , as 
well as correspondence instruction. cori;»^ren' ^ and 
institute; educational riidio and televi-von pjog am.s. 
evirension library services, a cooperajive clue /ion 
p-'»grf.m fo- Students attending on an alterx- w.-rk- 
st'j ly basis a proficiency testing program nroi gh 
wh>ci perscr.^ can ei.rn college credit without t(o;.d- 
ing 'lasses, ai \ other programs. Each of th?s* efforts 
invci es not oj ly the System administration, \ it also 
the 'orrespond. v continuing educati(<ii oigi.»n.i itions 
on the five camfa-es 



Modern chssroomi' with cloH-O-arcuit Uhvision (tcH) 
otter today's ntudevts ( better of.mcaphen for lear iina 
on ''The fii/r (behwj at the UT h-rnxvlk campus ' 



UT INSTITUTE OF AGRICUL iJRE 

The TJT Institute of Agriculture encon-oasses the 
University's three broad statewide progranis serving 
the rural and agricultural interests and ti,e home- 
makers of Tennessee Tl.ese include the instructional 
program of the College of Agriculture at LT Knoxville 
and School of Agriculture :d UT Martin; tiie Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station with its experimental 
farms in all topographical rf'gir. ,s of the Si-ite; and 
the Agricultural Extension S. rvice with it,s agents in 
all 95 Tennessee counties. 



UT INSTITUTE FOR Pb3L(C SERViCE 

The development and cooj-din t)f>n of statewide pro- 
grams of special services to peo in urban areas, to 
all levels of governmer*. and Teni-jssee business 
and industry are respo', -ibiiitif- if th Institute for 
Public Service. Thv infti.ute wo;-;: with the chancel- 
lors and Public Service ( ^unciis o.- each campus in 
delivering the expertise c/ *Fie i-ntin^ UT System in 
meeting the St^ite's needs u thes-^ areas. 
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COMMUNiTY COLLKES FOR TENNESSEE 

SUIVIMARY 



A conii ^^jcmive sy :tim of ccmmunity colleges. 
1 umbering A ^ui 12 ihsiitu ions, is j ecommended. Nine 
I ace alreac ^' ',een estahlisLM. Chattanooga,, Knoxuille 
and NashuL 'e are priority lot^ations ,'or new commi nity 
college pro^ r(r,ts. and >^me or two o'hers may be 7on- 
ddered in n^,' m' . ypolitan areas. 7 thes^e progrims 
i re e ctended, c II (he community colleges i.nd the 
three technic^'. . (6. dies would be tvithin conuni ing 
distance of i5 per ct nt of the State's pomilatic t. 

Ar^as so spcf ^ely populated that th.^y c mnot r dc 
th'2 n^<}uisite number of students for cffici mi or. n Aon 
of a ; /// community college piogiam ma ' hoa tneir 
ed:ica! needs met in oiutr ways One is i^^ough 
aria vocu.v.} schools which can provide ru i-col- 
Icg^'ate occut a vovffl raining. Another through some 
freshman and sophoni. c courses off^ire-* m a \ente 
operated by a commvni.y college. A Ihh ' alterr,ative 
Ls a limited number of tu>year program, offered by 
degree-granting institutions on nain cam 'ses or in 
centers elsewhere. 

If 12 community college programs are in <;xistence 
by 1975, from 15fi0i to 20fl00 full-ti* le-equivalent 
students will be enrolled; half at the four n:etropolitan 
schools and the olhen in the remainin.f; colleges. Most 
of the growth in undergraduate enrollnicht after 1975 
is expected to occur in community colleges where the 
open door policy permits any high school graduate to 
take some post-high school in-^^ ruction. 

The tola! ooeratir^ expenaitu? es f( , community col- 
Ifjes is i'fh'mited rt $20 *o $26 n\h 'on annually by 
1975-76. aid $40 to $^^5 miiHon fine /( Ars later, 

Cvmnu, tiy colleges provide iducjttonal opportuni- 
st^ for (. iwriety of students: TKoie whs cannot afford 
to ntiena roVeges away from horv^; ti^'.^ -* who need to 



work y,"rt-time; tho-^e who are not motivate o attend 
Ki four-^ ear institution; those preferring a sn ^il college 
mviror '.nent and mor ? faculty contact; those 'vlo have 
not reached full mad ^Hy; those aesiring a technical or 
semi-professional carc.r; and adults desiring additional 
education for per.scha^ ^nd/ot -conomic reasons. 

To serve student ' community needs, th*' om- 
munity college cour f ould include the prst two 
years of a four-y?ar c program, transff^Me to a 
senior institution i\ ti ^ident seeks a bacaehr's de- 
gree. In addition, at.- ty of occupatio'ial programs 
designed to preiKire sia^^'nts for careers industry, ^ 
the health professionir, bLiKness, and other occupatiom 
should be offered. Finally, courses and prC'ams o/ o 
general nature should be mailable for adults d^- ,ring 
to improve their knowledg: or skills for vocational or 
general cultural p r poses. 

Problems facing community colleges include the 
need for coordinating efforts between them and sec- 
ondary .schools, vocational schools, technical institutes, 
and the colleges and universities.. Such coordination 
vjould reduce duplication of effort, and insure that the 
np.eds of the ^^tuaents and communities are being met. 

Professional • iff services, such as pre-planning, con- 
struction design, and curricula planning, are necessary 
if the community coVege operation is to be effective as 
well as economical. 

Another problem results from the transfer of com- 
munity college students to four-year institutions. 
Credits may be lost because the institution has diffi- 
culty in determining the courses it will accept, or be- 
cause it places a limit on the number of credits it will 
accept. To re.solve this problem, transfer policies which 
ore consistent for all institutions need to be established. 



No aro. of higher education has contributed more 
to the imorican dream" of providing all persons an 
opportunity to receive tPo benefits of continued educa- 
tion than has the commi'iiity college. Such institutions 
represent a truly Am ican development which has 
grow»i tremendously in the last 20 years. They offer 
high", education opportunities to millions of young 
people who otherwise v^ould never go to college. 

Ii the fall of 1971 there were community colleges 
opejating in all 50 *t:»fes. with more than 1,100 in- 
stitutions enrolling more than two million studc it-; 
T-r se -onimunily colle- .\s. in providing a wide variety 
o; educational jvujgramf- to the people in their service 
area, have conp •utec' £0 the economic and cultural 
progress of their • omi jnities. 

PURPOSES or 7ME COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

Community collc" 's are designed to provide addi- 
tional educational opportunity, heyond the high 
school, within commuting distance or most Tennessee 
citi/ens. This goal requires the State to continue de- 
veloping community college programs as part of the 
total college and university .system. Tennessee has 
authorized, through 1972, the establishment of nine 
community colleges and three technical institutes. 
These 12 institutions are within commuting distance of 
more than 85 per cent of Tennes.see's popuh.tion. The 
technical institutes, however, provide only part of the 
total community college progr'i,ris. If most Tennessee 
youth are to have access to conipreheasive post-h'p,h 
school educational opportunities within commuting 
di.stance of their homes, additional community college 
programs will be needed in the near future. 

Community colleges provide educational opportunity 
for a variety of .students who are not adequately served 
by other in.stitutions. The.se include: 

( 1 ) Those without the necessary funds to attend 



a residential college a\'i.r ' .ni i orne Expense* of 
'ittonding college are con.'id la In r»x; j ed when a 
stucont lives at home. Li ' c. n k -^^ nK. e than one- 
tliirc' of our yoiitn come /rc r In nic- uii*. an average 
famih' income of less than s '>,000 -i -( -jr. Low-co.st 
collegf opportun'.ies. li lefo'e. .t • especially im- 
pi)!-tar for this gr up. 

^2) Those wh ' n^>^d to work part li.-Tie Man^ 
y:)ung people nc • Me 'ncorne f parf'*:ii(io jo: s. 
^n-i many buMr-j e, m »d tFcir S'l vices. i'>uch em- 
pi^ vment-educati*' at ancements <j -nutually advan- 
t. mnis to studen,': ii d the bu<^ine^'^ 'ommuni^v. 

(3; Tho.se not i loiivated to iiU.-id i our-^ear 
college. Some you .^2 people, who Ki.' grct ^ot^'ntial 
for productive ser\H(\ may not v^isL t ittcnc colUge. 
T:ic proximity of tMe community c hf :e i? a,, ^ssi.st 
.r, encouraging thes. persons to ch nt n* e ^liir -educa- 
tion, often in termi.ial-ocaipational pi ar.i« wbich 
prc^pare them for a t-etter position 

M) Those prefe-iing the environment o- a s waller 
college, the opportunity foi mon' contact with ulty. 
and a more intimate relationship with the ^t ident 
body. 

.5) Those who a^e "late bloomers." Some 1^ and 
.0-year-old individuals have not reached tlcir lull 
iMturity, Previous poor c.caaeniic records mav not 
be accurate predictions of their abilitiej^, .so tSat the 
"second chance" oflFered by the con.munitv coilege is 
par ticularly important to them 

(*V> Those desiring to study a technii-al or .semi- 
professional occupation. A large number of technically- 
orieii'ed occupations have developed durii g the past 



Adwi iistrotors, faculty n.jd stnde, V Piarch to gradxifition 
cerntf ^vfcs of JackRou .^fafc Comwnnity College. 




two decades, and many students are needed to enter 
those occupations. 

(7) Adults who seek add Monal education for per- 
son.! I and/ or economic g.>als 



THE NEED FOR COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE PROGRAMS 

The need for community college programs in 
Tennessee has been emphasized in part by the lower- 
than-average rates of college attendance. In 1960, for 
example, college enrollment in Tennessee was 15.6 per 
cent of the 18-24 age group. The comparable national 
average was 21.7. By 1970, Tennessee's percentage had 
risen to 28, but the national average increased to 32 
per cent In this industrial-technological society, a state 
cannot afford a limited development of its human re- 
sources if it expects to progress economically.. Closing 
the gap between the Tennessee and national per- 
centages of young people going to college means that, 
by 1980, Tennessee college enrollment will have to 
grow to approximately 35 per cent of the State's 18-24 
population. Most states have found that they cannot 
increase post-high school educational opportunity to 
Jiis level without a comprehensive system of com- 
munity colleges. 

Community college progr in^s will be especially at- 
tractive to the seven types o^ notential students listed 
earlier; most of wh.,nr. prol.ab'y would not attend a 
college or univerS't; The Higher Education (Com- 
mission has estimat'*a that theie will be about 175,000 
college students in Tennessi^o :n 1980 if no additional 
community colleges are estabMshed. If a full com- 
munity college system is devebped as recommended, 
college enrollment is projected af 180,000-195,000. 



Another important reason for further developtneia 
of community college programs is that the larger n n- 
versities — UT Knoxville and Memphis StUe— will 
eventually reach a si/.^' where enrollment limitationb 
will be necessaiy. Tne community i'olU»ges, therefore, 
will provide an altert.ative for students who cannot be 
admitted to these institutions at the freshman lev-?l 
After successful completioij d tho commun.ty college 
progra:n, such students ^v\n transfer to' any senior 
university. 



ORGANIZATION OF COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

All cf the community colleges are uow governed bv 
the new Board of Regents, which is responsible for 
their planning and staff services. These institutions 
have been developed up to this point witht)Ut the as- 
sistance of a professional stalf, at- the State I'weh which 
was experienced in community college adn inistration 
Furthermore, since all communitN college presidents, 
with the exception of Shelby State, wore appointed 
about the time the colleeos were scheduled to open, 
these chief administrators had no opportunity to con- 
tribute to the planning: of their institutions. If the 
system of community colleges is to be effectively de- 
veloped, experienced professional staff services must 
be provided at the Stat»» h vel. Such personnel should 
save the .State many times their salaries through effec- 
tive design of buildings, aid through planning of 
needed curricula offerinr^ Their expertise should as- 
sure an effective and e»onomical beginning for any 
new community colleges and an improved operation 
for existing institutions. By the time the system of 



The facilities at Dyvrshurg State Connnunity College in- 
clude (coiDiter-clockivisc f^om lower right) ihc Adminis- 
tration Building, Libtary, Classroom h' Uding, Gy.nnasium, 
General Mainfenanct Building, and 5. 'dent Center,, 
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community colleges is fully developed, there will be 
about 12 institutions enrolling from 25,0CO to 35,000 
students, with total annual budgets of $35-$ 40 million. 
They will represent a very important area of respcn- 
sibiliiy for the Regents and its staff, and the' will 
require the leadership of individuals who are wt 11 ac- 
quainted with community colt^ > operation 

Sime the Regents also govern the six regional uni- 
versities, liaison and coordination between th3 two-year 
and four-year institutions will be readily eff-cted. On 
the other h?nf^ higher education institutions are no 
longer associated with the State Board of Education 
which oversees ;;rades 1-12 and the vocation/^i-technical 
institutions. Arrangements, therefore, to coordma^^e the 
efforts of community colleges with thai of th - :,ec- 
ondary schools should be developed. Since conirn'mity 
colleges operate a number of occupational-technical 
programs supported in part by Federal vocational 
tunds, they must also have effective representation 
b-^fore the State Beard for Vocational Education. 



LOCATION OF COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

Each community college that is established should 
offer a comprehensive program consi&tirig of the first 
two years of a four-year college progra n, occupational 
programs, and continuing education programs for 
adults which include credit and non rn dit offerings. 
To offer such a full ran/,e of program? n £n economical 
manner, a minimum enrollment cf 1,(00 full-time 
equivalent students is needed at each ii ;t'tution. Com- 
munity colleges should not be est-^bln/ k in locations 
where a thousand FTi; students cairnvt be expected 
to enroll vithin thr? first three to five y^^n. 

Community colleges should be drd^ned as com- 
muting institutions without dormi'.or :'S. and located 
so as to provide easy access to ihe mnximum number 
of students in the service arer. ? onnally, students 
cannot b9 expected to commute rore tha i an hour's 
drivinj' time io attend college 7 ^us, most students 



Th' JuvhiO'ti State Comnu(7iity Colleye faciUtu. inciudc 
(chcliwise from center foreground) the Admih^strauon 
^idhlrc;, Student Cent ^r^ the Sciences y>uUd.,>g (far 
. ft),- r'nssroom BuUdhgy Maintenance /'iiUdm.g (far 
right), Physical Edticatio,i Bidldingy and Liorary. 



will le from an area \/ithin ^0 nr'es of a college. 
In a ^ specialized situations, \hevi msy be a need 
to houH a limited number cf stu'len\= att'-nding some 
specialised program, or who cone from a sparsely- 
populated area where a community lollege cannot be 
justified. I ^ tliese cases, every elfon should be made 
to provi le the necessary housing tnrough the com- 
munity t o» sing market. 

1 he oLo ving criteria should determine the priorities 
for loc3tti< n of community colleges: 

( I ) ''hi poti*ntial number of students to be served. 
The pr i«nt <uid projected number of high fjchool 
g/aduitei, and th" per cent of graduates living v/ithin 
cornnitiiig distance >f the proposed location who are 
not x»w attending -oilege will be used ac one deter- 
mii.a \t. 

O The need for o-cu >ational programs as evi- 
dir.C',:' by surveys of Li.-al busines.5 and industry. 

(^) The proximity of other opportunities for higher 
edut.atnn within the pn^posed service area of the 
community colie<re. Normally, a community college 
wot Id not be locas »d in the ^ame county with a degree- 
gra:uing institution, ui:less the netd for additional 
edui-ational opportunity rar, be demonstrated. For ex- 
ami le, metropolitan lire^- of -nore than 250,000 people 
have a sufficient num''^. c/* potential students, not now 
served by degree-grpj'vMg institutions, to justify estab- 
lishment of a coniinunity colleg* ir.- each of them. This 
is true even though each already hey a degree-granting 
public institution. The need fu community college 
programs in the urban areas is niost impoitant. They 
can offer edtvational opportuniiies for youth who, 
without the 1 enefit of this additi* nal education, would 
have v«r\ limited job opportunities. 
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Fhe facilitia^' ore of modern design at Walters State Com- 
mnmtif CoUcf/c o f Afifialachian De^-elupmcnt highway.^ 



(4) An adequate level oT local community interest 
as measured by the provision of a suitable site and 
$250,000 toward initial campus development. 

Application of the above criteria indicates that a 
comnuiniiy collec[o should be located in each of the 
four largi-^st mt ' ''opolitan areas. Memphis . fc^i ''by 
State) is ilready In operation, but Chattinox ) ox- 
ville and Nasuvill.3 should also have communi- / ji »ge 
programs. The Tri-Cities area would also qt. Out 
East Tennessee State University now opera* wo- 
year branches in Kingsport, Bristol and Gree.*eville, 
and it might be more advisable to establish a technical 
institute in the Tri-Cities area to provide those college 
level terminal-occupational programs which will not be 
offered by tne branches. If it develops that ETSU 
cannot meet all of the educational demands, the tech- 
nical institute could enlarge its effort to include the 
full program of a community college. 

Other areas of the State may meet the criteria in 
future years. A community college pi'ogram will prob- 
ably be justified in Middle or West Tennessee between 
Jackson and Nashville, although at the present time 
there is no location with sufficient population to achieve 
the 1,000 student minimum enrolhrient. The specific 
locations for futuie community colleges can be idon- 
tified through periodic assessment of communities 
interested in development of community college pro- 
grams. 

Some areas of V'e State are so sparsely populated 
that they cannot p/ovide the requisite number of 
.students for ^^fficient operation of a full community 
college program. Their educational needs, however, 
can be lUt-t in .several ways. One is through area 
vocationui schools which can offer non-collegiate oc- 
cUpJitional training. These arc already (>stablished in 
27 locations ni ihe State and additional ones are 
planned. A .svu ond possibility is by offering a limited 
numb J r of fres inian and sophomore courses in a center 
<)pe»':itcd by a community college. For example, Jack- 



son State or Columbia State might operate a center 
in areas too remi.te from their campuses for students 
to commute there conveniently. 

A third method to provide community college pro- 
grams is through operation of a limited number of 
two-yerr programs by degree-granting institutions, 
either on the main campus or in centers some distance 
from the main campus. Universities serving areas 
where a community college currently is not feasible 
include Austin Peay, Tennessee Tech and UT Martin. 
In addition. East Tennessee, as mentioned earlier., 
already operates a two-year branch in Kingsport. Al- 
though these institutions already operate off-campus 
centers, and East Tennessee State's center at Kingsport 
is in a university-owned facility, none provide the 
equivalent of a community college program. Those uni- 
versities should consider establishing some additional 
two-year occupational programs with an admission 
policy similar to that of the community colleges. If, 
in the future, student demand justifies separate institu- 
tions of about a thousand students, such programs 
could be separated from the universities to form 
independent community colleges. 

The map (Figure 4) shows the existing community 
colleges and technical institutes. When potential loca- 
tions for additional community college programs are 
developed, there will be comniunify college programs 
within commuting distance of more than 95 per cent 
of the college-age population of the State. 



RELATIONSHIPS WITH OTHER 
HIGHER EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS 

In general, universities should not plan to offer two- 
year programs except in situations where it is im- 
practical to establish a community college. Two-year 
programs usually do not attract as much attention in 
a universiiy, where they are secondary to the faculty's 
main interests, as they do in a community college 
where they are the prime interest of everyone. The 
more the senior institutions get involved with graduate 
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and professional programs, fho more difficuH it will be 
to get them to give adequate support to two-year 
occupational-terminal progranis. Nevertheless, it will 
probably be necessary to c.^i.tinue some two-year pro- 
grams for an indefinite peiiod in the present universi- 
ties The universities in metropolitan areas should not 
plan any new two-year programs, except possibly in 
critical areas such as allied health. But they .should 
also plan to transfer these two-year programs to metro- 
politan community colleges when these are fully estab- 
lished and capable of a.ssuming responsibility for them. 

Chattanooga, Memi his and Nashville each have 
technical institutes which provide two-year, college- 
level, occupational programs in engineering technology 
and .some busine.ss occupations, such as data process- 
ing. The programs of these institutions offer an im- 
portant type of specialized training. But they do not 
provide the full mngy of occupational programs re- 
quired m a metropolitan area, nor do they offer the 
college transfer or community service programs pro- 
vided by community colleges. Therefore, each metro- 
politan area .should have full community college 
programs. 

One mi?thod to achieve this is to expand the existing 
technical institutes into comprehensive community 
colleges, and to merge the community college in Mem- 
phis with the tei hnical institute. This would be the 
least expensive way to provide the necessary educa- 
tional programs, and would also be of considerable 
advantage to students undecided about whether they 
want to pursue an academic college program or an 
occupational-terminal one. The students who desire 
an occupational program are often undecided about a 
particular occupation. Guidance of the student into 
the .'ight program is facilitated when a comprehensive 
program is offered at a .single institution. 

Another way to provide comprehensive community 
college .services— without actually merging technical 
institutes and community colleges — would be to effect 



an .agreement for each metropolitan nrea on the oc- 
• national programs to be offered by the technical 
■stitute.s. Other cxijpational programs, as well as 
otli?r two-year progranis. would l3e offered by the com- 
munity colleges. Any new programs proposed by tech- 
nical institutes or community colleges would then 
lequire State-level coordination and approval by the 
St.-Ue Board for Vocational Education and the Higher 
Education Commis.sion. In addition, technical insti- 
tuk.s aij. community colleges could e.stiiblish a joint 
planning corrmittee to coordinate ways to .share faculty 
and facilities, and to avoid duplication of effort. These 
arrangements for coordination could also be extended 
to the public four-year institutioas in the .same com- 
munity. 

As the community college sy.stem grows larger and 
more students traasfer between two-year and four-year 
iastitutions. problems of tiaasfer credit and articula- 
tion of progiams between both types of institutions 
will become more numerous. It is important that stu- 
dents who move from a community college to a uni- 
versity, or vice versa, do not lose credit toward degrees 
in .such transfers. Such lo.ss is likely to occur for 
several reasons. Some community college cour.ses are 
not in the university 'curriculum. When they are not. 
there is difficulty in deciding what iiMit should be 
given the student in transferring. Another problem is 
that .some courses at the junior level in a university 
are offered at the sophomore level in .^ community 
college, again creating a tran<^fer issue Still another 
difficulty arises from policies limiting the number of 
freshman and .sophomore credits which can apply 
toward a bachelor's degree; .sometimes resulting in a 
university being uaahle to allow all of the community 
college credits the student earned. So long as the 
number of transfers was .small, the.se problems could 
be handled by direct negotiatioas between two iastitu- 
tions. But the rumbers are growing to the point that 



Tejivesscc'^ firs* State community college, at Columbia, 
wah' dcdicati^d in I9ii7 by Mrs. Lyndon B, Johnson. 
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these problems of articulation demand settlomont 
through politv i consistent among ^11 of the institu- 
tions. II! order to form such polio * and to revise them 
as need*<!, a con:<^ittee repress. iti.ig community col- 
leges and forr-year institutions should be established 
and inaint«iint d on a permanent basis. 



COMMUNITY COLLEGE PROGRAMS 

It is re»omm: ided that all community colleges offer 
a coinprehensiv program designed to meet a diversity 
of post-high s<.-iool needs. The ( >mmunity college 
should offer a variety of occupat.anal programs to 
prepare student^ for careers in industry, the health 
professions, business, and other o/cupations. The.se 
institutions should also ot^v*r the first two years of a 
four-year college piojram, transferable to one of the 
senior in.stitutions for students wishing to complete a 
bachelor's degree. The community college should also 
offer courses and programs of a general nature for 
adults who desire to improve their knowledge and 
skills for vocational or general cultural purpo.ses. 

It will not be possible for all community colleges to 
oiYer occupational programs in all areas. A careful 
selection will be required to assure that the programs 
chosen ^vill have enough enrollment t keep costs 
reas 'i. iblt* and will be related to the / 1 eds of the 
com mi^y for graduates. The more specialized engi- 
neei ig technologies and allied healtl occupations 
shoi id b<; developed only in tho.se locacions where 
enough students can be recruited to opera e a quality 
projjram economically. 

The piograms of community colleges generally 
should be open to any high ochool graduate or adult 
wh(» passes an equi'-alency exam. Some of the technical 
curricula may require additional evidence of pro- 



ficiency in math, science, or odicr skills necessary to 
successful ('(^niF* 'tion of the program. 

The community college should pp ^ idc good occupa- 
tional and academic counseling and uidance programs 
for all students. Many .students entering commuriity 
-^•o lieges are unsure of their academic or carcH^r objec- 
tives, and they may need more counseling than .stu- 
dents att(»nding a four-year college. The diversity of 
students .ser\ed and their lack of clarity about their 
future plans make it very important that thv-y be able 
to transfer without too much loss of time from aca- 
demic to occupational curricula and vice versa. Each 
student .should have the opportunity to pursue the 
first two years of a college degree program, an occupa- 
tional prograiit leading to a job and career* or simply 
to take courses in a field of interest. 

Each of the three major program areas —occupa- 
tional, college tiaasfer. and continuing adult education 
--within the community college should be admin- 
istered by someone familiar with the educational pro- 
gram, and the problems in developing that program 
area. 



COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
SYSTEM ENROLLMENT 

If a system of community colleges is fully e.stabli.shed 
by 1975 with about 12 institutions, including one in 
each of the metropolitan areas, 15.000 to 20,000 PTE 
students would be enrolled. About half would be in 
the four metropolitan community colleges and the 
others in the remaining community colleges. 



ClcrehoHl State Coynmunity College is one of nine stick 
public iustitiitionit located throughout Tevncssee 
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A model (above) depicts the Roane State Community 
College catapus under construction near Harriman, King- 
ston and Rockivood. Below, the Classroom Building and 
Fieldhousc of Motlow State Community College. 

A major portion of the enrollment iiicreases expected 
after 1975 will be among students in the lower half of 
tile high school graduating class, since nearly all stu- 
dents in the top half will be attending college by that 
date. The number of high school graduates in the 
State is not expected to increase between 197C and 
1985, so enrollment increases during that period will 
represent an increased proportion of high school grad- 
uates who are continuing their education. Most of the 
growth of undergraduate enrollment after 1975 will 
occur in the community colleges where an open-door 
pohcy w^n permit any high school graduate to attempt 
some post-high school work. 



COST OF COMMUNITY COLLEGE SYSTEM 

Current operating rosts per full-time student for 
educational and general purposes are about Sl,400 a 
year in the State's decree-granting institutions. They 
have been almost as high in the community colleges, 
but this results becaus*' costs per student will always 
be higher in a new insti ution just going into operatic: 
Occr.pational programs in the community colleges are 
more expensive than academic (transfer) programs, 
because t. < usually raquire a lower student-faculty 
ratio and re exponsi\'e equipment. 

Exclusive of the occupational programs, full-time 
student annual current operating costs in community 
colleges average around $1,000-$1,200 a year. The oc- 
cupational programs may cost from 25 to 50 per cent 
more per student. Nationally ner student costs have 
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been rising five to six per cent a year in educational 
institutions during the past decade. A large part of 
t'lis inr-rease is in salary costs, which will probably 
continue to rise five to six per cent annually for the 
next decade. 

On the basis of a five per cent ai nual increase in 
C\^bt per student, it is possible to make some estimates 
of the a.iproximate cost of operating the community 
college system in 1975 and 1980. 

Total community college educational operating ex- 
penditures would be about S20-S26 million a year by 
1975-76, and $40-S45 million annually by 1980-81. If 
we assume that 70 to 75 pe: cent of these costs will 
come from State appropriations and the remainder 
from tuition and Federal sources, the appropriations 
required would be $15-S20 million a year by 1976, and 
$30-$35 million annually by 1980. It must be em- 
phasized that these are approximations presented to 
indicate the general magnitude of the financial re- 
quirements. 

The important comparison of costs and benefits is 
between the alternatives of providing some college 
education and providing none If attendance at a com- 
munity college enables the average student to get a 
better job and earn a higher average income, then the 
costs will be counter-balanced by the grearer taxes he 
will pay. If their average income is increased '-nough, 
they will more than repay the cost of their education; 
if it is rather small, they may not. Most studies have 
indicated that education is a sound investment and 
that citizens repay much more than the cost of their 
education in the higher taxes they pay during their 
working careers. If this is true for Tennesseaas, the 
real question is whether Tennessee can afford not to 
expand higher educational opportunity by extending 
the' community college system. 



Geogntphif (above) is one of the program offerings at 
Volmitet'r State Commumty College located in GaUaiw. 




MAJOR PROGRAM AREAS 



SUMMARY 
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Tennessee*s public indHutions o, r program- in 
practically all arec ? in which student are interested, 
and State assistance is provided for si ients to study 
out-of-state in othe^ fields. 

Generally, progrn,riS in Tennessee's c-rs* ^es and uni- 
versities are efficiently operated and Ih produce a 
reasonable number of graduates. But all nstitu'iins 
have some programs which graduate sc ' stuceits 
that jvstification for continuii g them is questionel. 

There are several fo^ lev vroduction, r 

instance, a departme it naiy :;Jei s^uet il differ* r * 
majors, but much of thi (ontenz s tom.non to t 
majors. Other programs, vlthough lor) producing, need 
to be retained because the vowses ar^ taken w many 
students majoring in other fields. Fi tally, Si mt low- 
producing programs must he maintaimd if th^-. irrditu- 
lion is to offer a broad and balat.ced curriculum'. 

AU of the low-producing progrcn^^, however, cm wt 
be just'f.ed, and institutions are iup\* to take a good 
look ai low-producing program • o .ike sieps to 
increase production, consolidal' ih^n . ir lo tenxinate 
thrm. 

As needs and knowledge change, t i.nU le necp.Hsary 
for insiitutions to establish m o .-.^ ad.mic' pro^rarrs, 
but consideration should be giv^t t ) 'he effect ihii w'll 
have on enrollment and prod:\iti. in existing mo- 
grams now that enrollment grot t^ js slowed. 

Colleges and universities are a .it Jed to empK e 
those new programs which do 'ot expand the u.- 
riculum, buf uhich combine p't^'nt facvlty rescur 'es 
into new, fnv^e functional offering . 
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chapter includes aporaisa-s of specuMtZ'd fields 
- -\(y.£ iional or professional- -in t<^rms of (' n and jor 
prj'du'ies and the need foi educational p ograms to 
prepap' them. It also discusses the need fi^r develop- 
ment i/ iib; aries. Treatment of thesG spt^citilizcd areas 
does no' orjg^'est that they represent the sole, or even 
the prii'»ar>, function of higher education. All Ten- 
nessee^ mtUitutions are properly commifted to the 
T Si Dose )f higher education: to raise the level of en- 
^. ntenn 'nt of the citizens in order to effectuate the 
d -vejt pn 'nt of an ever- improving social older, and 
to de 'r i > * the potential of individuals f o that they 
may I \. Her lives Educational efforts to ihes:' ends, 
commi'iJ' eferred to as ''general education*' or 'lib- 
eral e( uc; ti >n" are basic to all others, and must not 
in any n^pcct be overlooked or undersuppoited fi- 
nancially if Tennesseans are to realize arpropriate 
returns from their investment in higher education. 

A wide variety of vocational and profc^^sional pro- 
grams :s offered in the State's public institui -ons. There 
are program offerings in about 50 different fields, and 
a number of *-ab-specialties within many fields, i^or 
example, the hiKsiness area includes accounting, man- 
agement, finance, marketing and .several other Sib- 
fit'lds These programs include the traditional arts and 
sciei ces, but for some time there has l>^n heavy 
emj.'asis on education for specific vocations and pro- 
'essions: ciching, law, accounting, agriculture, tngi- 
fiHir'ng. nursing, medicine, dentistry and others. Oaly 



:-tn w/.*s' o/ hmsic perform oti the viol, i oi Teiuiesscc 
S*a' r licvrsHif^ I'omuh^'l approrimuteh/ CO /ears ago. 



about 40 per cent of the progran:s are in the arts and 
sciences and these produce 32 per cerJ of the graduates. 
The arts and sciences programs, too, are v'ocational in 
that many spei'?tic occupations have training in these 
programs, such is chemists, psycl;clogist,s, and journal- 
ists. While the institutions contribute to the general 
education and cultural g-owth of students, they also 
prepare them for .specific vocational roles. 

Tennessee's public institutions offer training in prac- 
tically all fields in which students are interested, and 
State assistance is provided tiirough the Southern 
ilegional Education Board for students to study out- 
0 '-state in other fields. Tennesseans study veterinary 
modicine at Auburn University, Tuskegce University 
an 1 Ohio State University through special contractual 
arrangements, thereby avofding out-of-state tuition. 
Al:;o through SREB, Tennessee provides assistance to 
students desiring study in actuarial science and pulp 
and paper technology in other states, since such pro- 
grams are not available in Tc^nnessee. Regional co- 
opt 'ation in providing educational opportunities in 
higin> specialized fields in only a few states which 
serve ihe whole region has the potential to save Ten- 
nessee money, while giving the citizens more oppor- 
tunities. These programs siiould be continued and 
expanded. Private institutions in the State also offer 
training in n^nny fields, and Tennessee contracts with 
Vanderliilt University and Meharry Medical College 
to augment training in medicine, dentistry, and gradu- 
ate level nursing. 

For the most part, programs in I ^nnessee institu- 
tions are operated efficiently and they produce a 
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reasonable numbei of I'raduates. But all institutions 
have some programs a'I ich graduate so few students 
that justification for .');itinuing them must be ques- 
tioned. There are niin y reasons for low production. 
Occasionally tl ere aro i few students who major in a 
given field even though he courses arc taken by many 
who are majoring elsewi'ere in the uriversity; hence, 
th(; program needs to bi* »etainod even though degree 
production is low. In othor cases, an institution may 
hr-.ve many j-tudents enrollea in a given field, such as 
bui iness, bu may pro ide for them to specialize with 
a major in rwrower ireas, such as accounting or 
marketing. Sir v much of the progran* required of 
busmess studenL- is similar, enrollment ;s good in most 
courses and the operation is efficient. The apparen*^ low 
production in this instance is really a maUer ot how 
th(» g**aduates are labeled. Some programs which h.»vo 
been low-prorlucers are experiencing enrollment in- 
creases which indicate a greater number of graduates 
in the future. The.se should be maintiiined until \\ i.s 
determined if the anticipated increase does orcur. 

By n-) means, however, can all low-producuig pro- 
grams be justified. In some instances, there it I'Ule 
demand from students. In others, the Static is oiVering 
the programs at so many institution.^ th, t there are 
not enough students to go around. All 'n^titutions 
.should take a critical look at low-producint^ and low 
eni-ollment programs, justify them if pos-ibl^, aiid take 
steps to increase* enrollmei-t, consolidate pi'i><?rams. or 
terminate them. 

It is necessary to establi.sh new academic programs 
as needs and knowledge change. In planning for new 
offerings, institutions will need to give close attention 
to the effect this will have on enrollment and produc- 
tion in existing programs. It is quite unlikely that 
i!istitutions will be able to continue offering all current 
programs while they develop timely new ones for the* • 
•students. Colleges and universities .should emphasizt 
tliose new programs which do not expand the car- 
rxulum, but combine pre.sent faculty resources i ito 
new, more functional offerings; combinations built on 
a closer relationship between work experience £nd 
college education. 

4 

LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT 

Strong libraries are vital to the educational functi'>n 
and to all i '•••^^ranis discussed in this section. They 
not only "upport but greatly «vnand and '*^:^Cilu d'iss- 
room activitrcs. The more responsibility a student haf! 
for his own learning, the more important the library 
is to him. Increased attention to the needs o^ the 
libraries is absolutely essential if Tennesseans ore to 
have the kind of higher education program the times 
demand. 

The public universities of Tennessee have a sub- 
stantial deficiency of library holdings. The Amcvicaii 
Library Association has defined standards n?lative to 
volume holdings for junior and community colleger, 
and for senior colleges and universities wh/ch oflfer 
work through the ma.ster*s degree h^vel. When the 
holdings of the public communil>^ colleges and .senior 
institutions, excluding UT KnoKville, are evaluated 
in terms of these standards, a one-million volume 
deficiency is revealed. In addition, approximately 
686.000 volumes would be requireil to bring UT Knox- 



villes h(/ldii^^s up to th? a\( -age size fo niaji^r um- 
versity *esear(h Irhraries in tlv South^Mst (,n th basis 
of a ecninionlv .Jiccepted for nula which take-? into 
account enroUriient. faculty anl number nd level of 
graduate programs 

Obviously one solution to he linrary defii iency 
problems is io increase library apjiro^riat ( n.^ 1.) the 
extent neccssuv to correct the d ficienci r. ] is would 
r-cquir-e approximately ?2l million at c'jrr." acqi i<;i- 
tion iwU' of $12 50 a volume. Even i tii urn v.-a- 
spread over a ^ive-year pericd, .t wcali -irn're an 
additional .S4.2 million per year. 

The sii-e of the deficiency in lihrar. ho ' igs, and 
the high cost of eliminating i< b/ tl » c •?ntional 
appioaeh of liav'ng ( ach libr uv rcqu e i volumes 
required by the standards, incicite^ thr, ug prioi'ity 
should be iiiven to developmer t of more f i^cuve inter- 
librar-y cooperation New techrology am computer's 
are rnakin^^ it f 'alible for insti ulions to share their 
holdings, to avoid d'lplic ition of s.)ecialized and little 
used lihi-ary materials, and tlui? cut costs wiihout 
i-eciueing service to ^^tudent.^ a. id 'acuity. 

Some cooperation alreadv e: >ts among the libraries 
of the State, as well as plan.*^ - re^'ional c()Operation 
among r-oseai'ch libraries. A i ii for inte --library co- 
operation in Tenn-ssee necdi- o bi- de\elc)ped md 
implemented as a put of Tcnr efforts to elimi- 
nate the library d( V'cieiicies ^ ich exist 1 present. 
With moi-e effective ooopera • between libraries, it 
may be po.ssible te leduo' U ^21 million o st of 
lemoving the librar. defici* 

The C. C. Shrn'<»(' Li<)r*r}f Tonicsscc State Uvi- 

rrr>!}f(f A<-s .>nrr fhon S *n.O t c (jued voJumcsi. 
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Af/ricffHin-c coarse*^ of yicUVe Tenve^ r State Universitii 
'r/.vo itiHmJv votnvit \-ho najor hi hon ^ economics. 



AGRICULTm 

In roc-.»nt years thc'-f has Ix^on co wrn abojt the 
•n m!)or of icul 1 .urograms in Tt inos.scH? institu- 
. ()ns. Al<h(4igh tht' piofortion of Tor • sseans enpigcd 
in a( tual farming i.^ drt i easing, the n .oor working in 
agricultural bir^inc-s i nd industry is roasing. Tiius. 
tlic ornplovmcnt pittu'c depends on ^uw one defines 
the agricultun field. T his broader di.linition of rgri- 
culture to in( lud(* iiore non-farm artivities- -h'k ans 
that afTricultura! (duration mus* be concerned vvith 
prot-essin,'. marketmg. and farm s:ervi(^^and supplies. 
Ml addition -o thr production (>mph«s s which once 
;lomin.*te(J education.^! progr. tis As a esult, there is 
a c(mtiriu ^ need for agricu '.iral ed ation in Ten- 
n 's^^ee. T. c principal issue*; .v the i tmber of pro- 
giam*; ne( l-'d and the charac >i of thf-ir offerings. 

Six Stat • n.stitutions have u dcii:«")(- :it« agriculture 
proi^rams - ith UT Knoxvill ,am^ r.'iiiK'ssee State 
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TABLE ) 

.DUATE DEG IfvES GRANTED IN 
JRE. AGRICUj 1 URAL KDUCATION 



A>iy M I mTURAL 


e: { 


lINEERrNG. 


1969-71 


/ ^.tt. do* ' 




1970 


W7J 


/ j.^ n P( y 


r 


15 


16 


]^ i( - I? T( messee 


3- 


09 


37 


Tonv v:ee T(>ch 


5~> 


69 


44 


'M-no » sec Stat(» 


19 


26 


19 


U7 \ \ oxville 


13.> 


175 


15S 


UT N; rtin 


3.) 


64 


57 


Tc al 


30ii 


108 


331 



University conducting the only graduate programs 
Biuhelor\s degrees in agriculture constitjfe the same 
percwitage of total baccalaureato degree output (about 
4.6 p^r cent ) as they did 10 years :igo. and the in( rease 
in variety of majors available ir (lifl'er nt auM:> of 
agriculture has been about the sai le .as if other odv- 
•ational fields. Table 9 list,^ the bache'orV degrees 
awarded in 1969-71. 

Agriculture programs in Tenn(Ksee. iv U rms of de- 
gree output, are sized as larg > {\J1 \noxville). 
medium (MTSU. Tennessee Teen ard *JT Martin), 
and small (Austin Peay and Tennessee State). These 
institutioiis. except APSU and UT Martin, have .several 
different .specializations available to .students. But 
their* i.^ only a "general" agriculture major at Austin 
Peay and UT Martin. 

The T(^nnessee State graduate program, at the 
mast.T's level only, is very small. Average annual 
master's degree production at TSU du/ing the 1960*s 
wa.s about two degree.-^, and I97I A^as the first year in 
which it awarded more than five masters degnn^s. The 
UT Knoxville graduate program has averaged about 
40 master's degrees annually, but the number has been 
decreasing. UT Knoxville has shown a rise in doctoral 
decree output in 1969. 1970 and 1971 (Table 10). 

The Middle Tennessee region has more agriculture 
I)r()grams than necessny: two medium-sized at MTSU 
and Tennessee Tech. and two small i)rograms at Au.stin 
Peay .and l\'nnessee 8tat<\ The Austin Peay program 
should be phased out with tenured faculty retained to 
offer a two-year pn^-agriculture program. Although the 
Tennessee State program is .small, it should be retain*»d 
be(^uise it .serves black .students who otherwise might 
not study agriculture, and because it receives signifi- 
cant Federal funds in support of agricultural (extension 
and research work. Tlie TSU fa»-m. how(wer, located in 
urban Nashville, should he converted to other u.ses. 
TSU. then, .should jointly utilize the MTSU farm 
facilities The Tenne.s.see State graduate program 
should be phased out. becau.'je all agricultuial graduate 
educati(m can be conducted at UT Knoxville whcjre 
more extensive facilities and faculty permit a liigh 
quality graduate program sufli<-ient for all Tennesseans 
desiring .such training. 

The remaining .schools must adj ist their agriculture 
curricula to eliminate programs producing few gradu- 
ates and to give greater emphasis to non-farm produc- 
tion asi,(»cts. T!ie ext'Mision programs of UT Knoxville 
and Tenness(»e State should be coortlinated closely to 
provide needed services in the mo.st effective and 
eflic'cnt manner. All institutions should cooperat"' in 
the u.se of re.search facilities. While UT Knoxville. as 
the only future graduate agrici'ltun* school will be vhe 



TABLE 10 

(IRADUATR DK(;REKS GRANTED IN AGRICULTURE AND AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 1969-71 

^^^^9 1970 1971 

Instttuhons Afasters Doctorate Master,^ Doctorate Master's Doctorate 

Tennessee State 4 4 _ ^ 

UT Knoxville 71 8 49 16 30 If* 

T'^tal 75 8 /)3 16 4l" l*t 
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only institution with extensive r "arch activities, the 
researtri facilities of the exijerinien stations sho !*d be 
availab'c for use on a coooejati\e ba is by the faiuUies 
in all s^-hxioKs. 

FORESTRY 

Forestry is i n are:i of st jdy c losely related to ag i 
culture. UT Knoxvil.e has one of the newer forestry 
schools nmon^ tne 15 in the Southeastern states. The 
only other Temossee college offering a forestry degree 
is University o' the Soiith, but this is a small program. 
Both bachelor's md ma::£ r's degrees are offered at UT, 
and the graduat ng c]a ;.:es are about average size: 44 
bachelor's and fiv.» jnaster s degrees in 1971. The Knox- 
\i\\o program cur/ently is operating at capacity, but 
could accomnodati more students with additional ]'e- 
sources, thus enabi'ng it to meet the demand and 
making it ur necess^-'-y for any additional forestry 
programs in tlie fore3^-a'>le future. 

ARCHITECTURE 

Ul Knoxvillo has the only architecs^re school in 
Tennessee, offering a program only at the under- 
graduate level. Its first students were graduated in 
1969 when 20 received architecture degrees. The num- 
ber had grown to 42 by 1971 TTable 11). 

TABLE 11 

UNDERGRADUATE DEGREES GRANT,-5D IN 
ARCHITECTURE, 1969-71, AND PROJECTIONS 
FOR 1973-75 

ACTUAL PROJECTED 
Year Number Graduated Year Number Graduated 

1969 20 

1970 35 1973 75 

1971 42 1974 82 

1972 — 1975 85 

Presently, more than 500 students are "irolled and 
half are freshman. The school is expected tO produce 
about 85 graduates annually by 1975. When UT Knox- 
ville School of Architecture reaches its protected size, 
ii will be producing as many architects as any South- 
eastern school now iToduces, except University of 
Florida. At that tim \ ^Vnnessee .should V»e graduating 
as many architects ])er year, in relation lo its popula- 
tion, as rr.')st of the ot ;er Southeastern states. 

Although there haf> bet>n relatively litcl«' demand for 
graduate study in architecture, there is evidence of 
some increase. H* wever, there are already seven 
master's programs in the Southeast. Iwo each in 
Georgia and Virginia, and one each in Fk rida, Louisi- 
ana and Soii'h Carolina. Only Gf orgi i has been 
graduating more that two students anni.ally. If the 
master's degAt? sbou d become the firs! professional 
de;|ree 'r. an-Kitecture. thus subst'^tntiallv increasing 
the demand fo* t-'**'^^^"^^ education, establishing a 
graduate pro; Tain at Knoxville 'vill prohnbly be re- 
quired. Unlejs 'he master*.^ degree doe.s hecome the 
first proU'.s4ioi. 1 degree, the alternative of contractual 
a r range n* en is i r accommodncing Temicsf^e students 
at other insti ; i(>ns in the region .^h(;uld be explored 
and utilized t i»ossible. 



In summary, there should continue to be a go(d de- 
mand for archite(^ts, but there is no indication of a 
shortage in Tennessee Hence. UT Knoxville shoald 
be able to educate all the architects needed in the 
State for the foreseeable future, and there should be 
no n ^ed to initiate graduate training during the next 
few yeiirs. 

BUSINESS 

Business is a popular major. About one-fifth of the 
bachelor's degrees awarded in Tennessee public in- 
stitutions are in business, and their number has been 
increasing each year. All four-year State institutions 
offer majors in business, most of them with options in 
sev(»ra' special areas TA^enty-one Tennessee private 
colhges also have business programs. Table 12 shows 
baccalaureate degree graduates during 1969-71. 

TABLE 12 



GRADUATES OF BACHELOR'S DEGREE 
BUSINESS PROGRAMS, 1969-71 



Institutions 


1968-69 


19G9'70 


1970-7 f 


Austin Peay 


56 


81 


96 


East Tennessee 


197 


191 


220 


Memphis State 


388 


418 


474 


Middle Tennessee 


211 


200 


206 


Temies.see State 


37 


65 


11 


Tennessee Tech 


173 


143 


161 


UT Chattanooga 


62 


73 


109 


UT Knoxville 


490 


629 


631 


UT Martin 


49 


68 


6*» 


UT Nashville 






6<^ 


Total Public 


1,663 


1,868 


2 109 


Total Private 


559 


623 


543 


Total All Institutions 


'2,222 


2.491 


2, >52 



Six State universities have master's degree programs 
in business: East Tenne^.see State, UT Kno.;ville, UT 
Chattanooga, UT Nashville, Middle Tennessee State, 
and Memphis State. With the exception of the new 
program at Nashville and the one at Chattanooga, all 
produce a reasonable n^imber of graduates^. About 
.«jeven per cent of the master's degrees av/ardec in 1971 
were in business fields and the number has been in- 
creasing rapidly. There was an increase of more than 50 
per cent between 1959 and 1971 as shown in Table 13. 

TA3LE 13 



GRADUATES OF MASTER'S DEGREE 
BUSINESS PROGRAMS, 1969-71 



Ini>titution< 


1968-69 


1969-70 


1970-71 


East Tennessee 


22 


24 


20 


Memphis State 


45 


79 


91 


Middle Tennessee 


0 


4 


21 


UT Knoxville 


59 


62 


74 


UT Chattanooga 


7 


12 


2 


UT Nashville 








Total 


133 


181* 


208 



*New program initiat<*d in 1971. 



Enrollment at the master's level is expected to con- 
tmue Its growth during the next decade because more 
working adults are expected to bo in school and because 
there is a good demand for persons with master s do- 
grc(^ in business. There is a capacity for more students 
in the existing programs, and a master's program is 
ayajlable in each of the metropolitan areas of the 
State (two in the Nashville area ) . These can provide 
education for the numerous adult business workers in 
the cities and, at the same time, accommodate those 
stU(Jents from the rest of the State who desire master\s 
level work. Therefore, it should not be necessary to 
increase the number of master's degree programs in 
business within the foreseeable future. 

There are master's degree programs for business 
education teachers at Austin Peay, East Tenne.s.see 
istiite. Memphis State, Middle Tennessee State Ten- 
nessc^e State and UT Knoxville. Middle Tennessee's 
program is operated jointly with Tenne.s.see State As 
a result of continued low enrollment, Austin Peay's 
program will be pha.sed out by 1074. None of the ex- 
isting programs are at enrollment rapacity and they 
should be able to meet the demand in this field for the 
next several yearF. 

The State's only doctoral program in business is a 
new one (1971) at UT Knoxville. It should be able 
to accommodate all Tonnesseans who desire doctoral 
education in business for the fore.set^able future and to 
satLsfy the demand for faculty in other schools. Thus 
new doctoral programs in business should not be 
needed for some time. 

The usual standards by which business programs are 
accredited are tho.se of the American Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Business. Memphis State and 
UT Knoxville are accreditei by AACSB at the under- 
graduate and graduate levels and Middle Tennessee 
State IS .seeking undergraduate accreditation with the 
exf jctation of success. Although all other institutions 
ma/ not desire endorsement by the association all 
should place the highest priority on meeting these 
standards of accreditable quality in terms of faculty 
and teaching resources. Until they do, they should not 
work toward expanding their curricula except for the 
changes which ,nay be required in meeting accredita- 
tion standards. 

In business, a : m all other fields, unnecessary dupli- 



cation .^hovild be avoided This means th.it there <ihouId 
jx' (»\fensi\e coopenitive planrang anion^! M'hools ofTer- 
uviT huMncs«< programs, particularlv in the Na.shville 
aiea. The UT Nashville and MTSU ma-Jer's programs 
are so n»ar each other that it should t)e ^nade .>asv for 
studenth to take courses in each without loss oi credit 
toward tht degree Both institutions should exploi - the 
ofTering of truly joint program as they have in puch'c 
administration. Th(\v -should arrange to employ thei.- 
specialized grachiate f.-t'ulty in a comph'nKnitary way 
to utilize them most efficiently. Both schools .should 
also be involved in cooperative efTorts with Tenne.ssee 
State so that their gn^aier rc^sources in business can 
assist in .strengthening TSU's undergradu'ate program 
to an accreditable level. 

TEACHER EDUCATION 

All State senior institutions have leacher education 
progniins: four having been established oiiginally as 
normal .schools designed primarily to prepare teachers 
1 he number of students in teacher education has been 
growing .steadily for several years. In 1971, there were 
3 821 bachelor\s graduates in teacher education from 
the public lastitution.s. and 1,933 from private colleges 
The situation in public in.stitutions is detailed in 
ruble 14. 

The graduates in education were almost 32 per cent 
of all bachelor's degrees awarded, which makes this 
the most popular major in public institutions There 
are even more students being prepared to teach than 
this figure indicates, becau.se many major in something 
other than education but complete requirements for 
teacher certification. These students raise the total 
number of 1971 graduates prepared to teach to 3,821 
and this con.stituted 36 per cent of those who earned 
bachelors degrees in State-supported .schools. Such 
high enrollment in education has be<»n true for many 
years, and until quite recently there was a shortage of 
teachers in Tennes.see and elsewhere. Young teachers 
were able to find positions easily. 

Now the demand for teachers in many specialties 
has decreased. The need for large enrollment increases 
in teacher education programs— apparently mandatory 

Warm and aumy weather brings a class outdoors on the 
Cleveland State Community College campus. 
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TABLE 14 

PERCENTAGE OF BACHELOR'S DEGREE GRADUATES PREPARED TO TEACH. 



: 969-7 r 



-1969 Graduates- 



Institutions 

Austin Peay 
East Tennessee 
Memphis State 
Middle Tennessee 
Tennessee State 
Tennessee Tech 
UT Knoxville 
UT Chattanooga 
UT Martin 

Total 



Bachelor's Prepared 
Graduates To Teach 



423 
1,135 
1,580 
1,104 

644 

959 
2,712 

407 
_426 

9,390 



223 
392 
558 
511 
166 
351 
669 
136 
289 

3.'295 



% 

Prepared 
To Teach 

53% 
35% 
35% 
46% 
26% 
37% 
25% 
33% 
68% 

35% 



-1970 Graduates 



-1971 G-aduates- 



Bachclorft Prepared 
Graduates To Teach 



Prepared Bachelor's Prepared Prepared 
To Teach Graduates To Teach To Teach 



496 

i;i92 

1,668 
1,161 
758 
988 
2.954 
330 
546 



259 
414 
842 
547 
174 
374 
724 
100 
389 

3,823 



35% 
50% 
47% 
23% 
38% 
25% 
28% 

38% 



541 
1,217 
1,789 
1,212 
679 
992 
3,101 
512 
685 

10',728 



268 
400 
619 
558 
182 
379 
834 
173 
408 

3,821 



50% 
33% 
35% 
46^; 
27% 
38% 
27% 
34% 
60%, 

36% 



10,123 

*A11 bachelor's-degree graduates whose studios prepared thorn to enter the teaching profession are considered to be 
"prepared-to-teach*' graduates. Bachelor Vdegree graduates teaching in public schools while completing requircmon..^ 
for graduation are not included in this category. 



in the 1950's and 1960's— no longer exists. The school 
age population will not grow during the early 1970's 
and may not increase in the late 1970's unless the birth 
rate stops declining. Elementary enrollment already 
has begun to decline because of lower number of births 
in the late 1960's. 

At the same time, it would be short-sighted to as- 
sume that enrollments, faculties and resources in 
teacher education should be cut back radically. Some 
personnel shortages still exist in some fields, such as 
special education, community college and aroa voca- 
tional-technical schools, and pre-school. The present 
student-teacher ratio in Tennessee, second highest in 
the nation, should be reduced by employing more 
teachers. And inservice educational programs for ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers should be upgraded 
and enlargefl. An over-reaction to the present job 
market could produce serious shortages in the future 
in some areas of teacher education. 

Intelligent control of the flow of graduates into the 
job market is needed. Those who wish to teach must be 
informed about oversupplied and undersuppliod areas 
To do this, colleges must have continuing analytical 
information about supply and demand for teachers by 
subject areas and levels (pre-school, elementary and 
secondary). Such a study is now underway coopera- 
tively by the State Department of Education, several 
colleges of education, and the Higher Education Com- 
mission. 

BACCALAUREATE PROGRAMS 

All senior institutions should continue their strong 
undergraduate programs in teacher education. How- 
ever, all colleges should look toward directing students 
away from fields in which there is a current over- 
supply of personnel. This should permit some re- 
allocation of resources and faculties in education. 
Adjustment, however, to the altered demand for teach- 
ers will be most difficult at institutions who.se teacher 
enrollment constitutes the largest share of total enroll- 
ment UT Martin, Austin Peay and Middle Tennessee 
State are the schools where such students constitute 
about half or more of the graduates. 



There are a few areas where a shortage still exists 
One is pre-school, or kindergarten, teaching. The rate 
at which Tennessee moves toward a statewide .system 
of public kindergartens will determine how many new 
teachers are needed in this area. The mere rapidly 
kindergarten programs are developed, the greater the 
demand for such teachers. Each senior institution 
.should consider offering an undergraduate program in 
this area, but care should be exercised to avoid estab- 
lishing too large a faculty in the early, high-demand 
years. There also are apparent shortages in special 
education. Such programs are adequate in East Ten- 
nessee and West Tennes.see institutions, except for the 
area served by UT Martin. That institution should 
move toward a relatively-.smaH program in special 
education. Institutions in Middle Tennessee should 
work cooperatively to extend .special education offer- 
ings in various areas. 

MASTER'S DEGREES 

All senior institutions have master's degree programs 
in education, some in many .specialized areas and 
others in a few general areas. This ranges from 21 
master's programs in education at UT Knoxville to 
three at UT Martin. As shown in Table 15, there were 



TABLE 15 



GRADUATES OF MASTER'S DEGREE 
PROGRAMS IN EDUCATION, 1969-71 



Institutions 


1968-69 


1969-70 


1970-71 


Austin Peay 


29 


36 


47 


East Tennessee 


102 


136 


152 


Memphis State 


387 


306 


478 


Middle Tennessee 


171 


194 


217 


Tennessee State 


102 


100 


75 


Tennessee Tech 


45 


75 


117 


UT Knoxvillo 


193 


222 


264 


UT Martin 


9 


15 


39 


UT Chattanooga 


47 


34 


23 


Total 


l,08f) 


1,118 


1,412 



56 



1.412 master's dogroos in the various education areas 
awardod n 1971. which was Jmo.st 51 per cent of the 
total mas cJ s degrees awarded. 

As the teacher shortage decreases further, it is antici- 
capted that a hirgei proportion of teachers will work 
tov.ard master's degrees. Thus, most of the existing 
pro:?rms will need to be retained. An exception is 
in Na-hville where Tennes.see State has master's pro- 
grams whicli are duplicated l)y those offered at JT 
Knox\ille on the UT Nashville campus. Both programs 
need to be merged into one, or one of the institutions 
shouKl discontinue its program. In fields where a short- 
age ui classroom teachers still exists, expansion wi!l be 
needed at the master's level and a few new programs 
added, such as tho.^e for kindeigarten and .^^peciai edu- 
cation teachers. 

SPECIALIST IN EDUCATION 

The Ed.S degree is relatively new. In terms of re- 
(luirenients, it lies between the master's and doctoral 
levels, and usually requires one year of work beyond 
♦he master's degret\ George Peabody College has: been 
awaiding this degree for several years in various sub- 
ject areas as well as in teacher education. In recent 
years, three State universities have begun to award 
the degiee. but only in teacher education as is the 
practice in most institutions which award the Ed.S. 
These include UT Knoxville. Memphis State and Ten- 
nessee T(»ch. Enrollment in Ed.S. programs is small at 
UT Knoxville and Memphis State, probably beca'ise 
each offers the Ed.D. in education and most post- 
master's student.s choose to work for the doctorate. 
Tennessee Tech's new Ed.S. program T where thfMC is 
no doctorate) is experiencing good enrollment, und it 
anticipates awarding between 15 and 20 degrees each 
year. Several others have indicated a desire to offer 
the Ed S. Except for East Tennessee State, a!) are in 
Middle Tennessee: Austin Peay, Tennessee State, UT 
Nashville and Middle* Tennessee State. 

Education college authorities believe most persons 
desiring the Ed S. are those who will work as school 
administrators or supervisors. They also feel there 
will be some interest in the Ed.S. among classroom 
teachers. Tennessee public school administrators are 
not seeking people with the Ed.S.. but some educators 
believe there will be a demand if colleges begin pro- 
ducing Ed.S. graduates. In the four Middle Tennessee 
institutions interested in beginning Ed.S. programs, 
there is a large* number of students enrolled for credit 
beyond the master's degree. Many of the.se wish to 
apply their work toward the Ed.S. degree. East Ten- 
nessee State with its new doctoral program in educa- 
tion, could begin offering the Ed.S after the fashion 
of Memphis State and UT Knoxville. It would not. 
however, be reasonable for the four Middle Tennessee 
institutions to offer this degree in the same areas, even 
though it would be relatively inexpensive because of 
the existence of students and course work Ijeyond the 
master's level. These institutions should work toward 
cooperative development of non-duplicating Kd.S. pro- 
grams in two or three* areas after a thorough study- - 
now underway to determine where thi.s can be ac- 
complished ?nost efRci(>ntly. 

Prior to 1972. the sahiry structure for Tennessee 
teachers did not recognize a person with an Ed.S. 
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differently than tho t 'acher with 45 quarter hours 
beyond the master s degree hut without the Ed.S. 
While this was in effect.> there seemed to be no urgency 
in the demand for this type program. But the regula- 
tions have been changed and Ed.S. recipients will be 
eligible for higher salaries. This development, plus the 
recent upgrading of certification requirements for ad- 
nrinistrators and supervisory personnel, will increase 
interest in Ed.S. programs. Cooperative planning, 
tlierefore, for their development should be accelerated. 

DOCTOR OF EDUCATION DEGREES 

The Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) degree represents 
the highest level of training in the teacher education 
field It is the degree usually held by faculty in colleges 
which train teachers. Growing numbers of doctoral 
personnel are being employed as administrators and 
.supervisors in school systems and in post-secondary 
institutions. Three State universities and George Pea- 
body College have Ed.D. programs in several major 
education areas. UT Knoxville has offered the EdD. 
for a number of years, while Memphis State began 
offering such programs in 1966 and East Tennessee 
State in 1971. Recent production is summarized in 
Table 16. 

TABLE 16 



ED.D. GRADUATES, 1969-71 



Institutions 


1968-69 


1969-70 


1970-71 


Memphis State 


8 


5 


10 


UT Knoxville 


47 


52 


63 


East Tennes.see " 








Total 


55 


57 


73 



^Program began in 1971. 

None of the.se universities has reached capacity en- 
rollment in its doctoral program. They should be able 
to accommodate as many students as the market can 
utilize during the next decade when the rates of growth 
in public schools will be slow and enrollment in the 
institutions' teacher education programs should be 
decreasing. 

ENGINEERING 

Engineering is an expensive and important field of 
educatiem in Tc*nnessee\ During the period of economic 
growth in late 1950 and the 1960*s, there was heavy 
emphasis e)n technological advancement and engineers 
were in great demand. The decline in the aerospace 
and aircraft Industries, and the emphasis on social and 
ee-onomic problems rather than technological ones, has 
reduced significantly the job market for engineers in 
the last several >ears. Demand for engineers is expected 
to rise gradually in the future, but Tennessee has more 
than enough capacity to meet the demand. Tennessee's 
universities have a heavy investment in faculty and 
facilities for engineering education, and they are not 
concentrated in one or two schools like some neighbor- 
ing states. 

Considerable change in the way engineers are 
trained is beginning to occur. In some institutie)n.-5, the 
traditional four-year engineering curriculum is being 
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supplemented by a fifth year which leads to a master's 
degroe as the first professional degree, rather than the 
ha<lielor*s. New interests md needs are creating de- 
.I'ands for engineers trained in areas other than the 
II »ditional engineering fields of civil, electrical, chemi- 
cal, and mechanical. These traditional fields are being 
supplemented by programs in such areas as transporta- 
tion engineering, environmental engineering, and hio- 
medical engineering. The engineering colleges must 
continually reevaluate society's needs for people with 
engineering skills and remain flexible for curriculum 
changes. 



engineering schools to meet the needs of students and 
employers. The large number can be jusiified only if 
some remain limited in scope, concentrating on the 
demand for engineering training among adult part- 
time students. Those which .should be limited to this 
function, until the demand for spmalized engineers 
outgrows the capacity of existing specialized programs, 
include UT Chattanooga and the joint UT Nashville- 
TSU general engineering program. Only three schools 
— UT Knoxville, Tennessee Tech and Memphis State 
— should remain comprehensive in the sense that they 
offer specialized undergraduate and graduate programs. 



BACCALAUREATE PROGRAMS 

Six State universities have bachelor's degree pro- 
grams in engineering: UT Knoxville, UT Chattanooga 
UT Nashville (in cooperation with Tennessee State). 
Memphis State, Tennessee State and Tennessee Tech. 
In addition, Vanderbilt University and Christian 
Brothers College have well-established engineering 
programs. Four State schools offer degrees in the 
several traditional engineering disciplines. UT Chat- 
tanooga and UT Nashville (in cooperation with TSU) 
ofTer degrees in one field only. Recent levels of degree 
production are shown in Table 17. 

TABLE 17 



GRADUATES OF BACHELOR'S DEGREE 
ENGINEERING PROGRAMS, 1969-71 



Instituliom 


1968-69 


1969-70 


1970-71 


UT Knoxville 


350 


453 


377 


UT Chattanooga 


29 


31 


26 


UT Nashville 






7 


Memphis State 


90 


124 


100 


Tennessee State 


43 


55 


48 


Tennessee Tech 


236 


306 


269 


Total Public 


748 


969 


827 


Christian Brothers 


92 


78 


87 


Vanderbilt Univ. 


190 


159 


152 


Total Private 


282 


237 


239 


Total All Institutions 


1,030' 


1.206 


i;066 



I'ennessee compares favorably with other states in 
number of engineers produced in relation to popula- 
tion. Degrees in engineering constituted almost eight 
per cent of the bachelor's degrees awarded in 1971. In 
addition to the engineering colleges, six universities 
offer bachelor's degrees in various types of industrial 
or engineering technologies: East Tennessee State, 
Memphis State, Middle Tennessee State, Tennessee 
State, Tennessee Tech and UT Martin. 



MASTER'S PROGRAMS 

As with bachelor'.s degrees, Tennessee compares 
favorably with other states in awarding engineering 
master's degrees. Recent levels of production are in- 
dicated in Table 18 

TABLE 18 



GRADUATES OF MASTER'S DEGREE 
ENGINEERING PROGRAMS, 1969-71 



Institutions 


1968-69 


1969-70 


1970-^71 


UT Knoxville 


155 


87 


92 


Memphis State 


19 


8 


18 


Tennessee Tech 


30 


27 


49 


Total Public 


204 


122 


159 


Vanderbilt Univ. 


23 


33 


30 


Total All Institutions 


227 


155 


189 



Many master's degree students are working engi- 
neers who enroll part-time as a means of keeping 
up-to-date and broadening their competency. Continua- 
tion of these programs is important to Tennessee in- 
dustry and its working engineers, but no significant 
expansion of master's programs will be needed during 
the 1970's. 



DOCTORAL PROGRAMS 

The Ph.D. degree represents a highly specialized 
level of education in engineering. Those who earn it 
are engaged, primarily, in teaching and research. Two 
of Tennessee's public institutions and Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity have such programs. UT Knoxville offers the 
Ph.D. in 10 separate engineering disciplines and Ten- 
nessee Tech began offering the doctorate in general 
engineering in 1971. Doctoral degree output is shown 
in Table 19. 



Public engineering colleges vary greatly in size. Only 
three- UT Knoxville, Tennessee Tech and Memphis 
State— are large enough to operate an effective pro- 
gram on an efficient basis. UT Knoxville, Tennessee 
Tech and Tennessee State are the only institutions 
with accredited programs. Accreditation shouM be the 
highest priority consideration at the non-accredited 
schools, becau.se they cannot expect a large, efficient 
enrollment until this is accomplished. 

It is evident that Tennessee has more than enough 



TABLE 19 

GRADUATES OF DOCTORAL PROGRAMS IN 
ENGINEERING, 1969-71 



Institutions 



1968-69 1969-70 1970-71 



UT Knoxvilfe 
Vanderbilt 

Total 



38 
10 

48 



30 
12 

42 



36 
15 

51 



Currently, neither the educational or industrial em- 
ployment of Ph.D.'s is growing rapidly. Nationally, 
there has been a significant increase in doctoral engi- 
neering graduates in recent years, and the demand for 
such graduates in research and teaching is being met 
by the existing output The National Science Founda- 
tion project,s an oversupply of engineering doctorates 
by 1980. Tht»se projections, however, are based on cur- 
rent societal utilization and the present economy. No 
additional doctoral programs "^ill be needed during the 
1970's, although there may be a need at UT Knoxville 
to develop new specialties in response to changing 
societal needs. A careful review of the new program at 
Tennessee Tech should be made in two or three years 
to determine if the demand justifies its continuation. 

HOME ECONOMICS 

All public universities in Tennessee, except LT 
Nashville, have bachelor's degree programs in home 
economics, as do several private institutions. There 
has been no significant change in recent years m the 
number of students who choose home economici^ as a 
major. The number of bachelor's degrees awarded by 
State universities in home econooiics and home eco- 
nomics education is shown in Table 20. 

TABLE 20 

BACHELOR'S DEGREE GRADUATES IN HOME 
ECONOMICS AND HOME ECONOMICS 
EDUCATION, 1969-71 

1970-71 
7 

0 (10) 
38 ( 0 ) 
16 (24) 
28 ( 5) 
20 (22) 
9 ( 3) 
121 (42) 
6 (36 > 

245 (142) 

"Home Economics Education totals in parentheses. 

The largest program is at UT Knoxville, which pro- 
duces about half of the home economics graduates. 
Some of the other programs are quite small. Two, UT 
Chattanooga and Austin Peay, average fewer than 10 
graduates annually. Most universities ofTer few specific 
options and most students major in general home eco- 
nomics or home economics education. At Tennessee 
State, however, students may choose from five difTe-ent 
majors within home economics, but only one of these 
has as many as 10 graduates a year. 

Master's degrees in home economics are offered at 
UT Knoxville,, Tennessee State and UT Martin. The 
Martin program is new, being started in 1971. While 
the UT Knoxville program is the only large one, Ten- 
nessee* State during the last two years has produced 
about 10 graduates each year in home economics edu- 
cation (Table 21). 

UT Knoxville has op(»rated doctoral programs for 



Institutions 


1968-69 


1969-70 


Austin Peay 


.6 




7 




East Tennessee 


0 


(11) ' 


0 


(15) 


Memphis State 


25 


( 0) 


37 


( 0) 


Middle Tennessee 


3 


(34) 


8 


(30) 


Tennessee State 


19 


( 8) 


25 


( 4) 


Tennessee Tech 


23 


(22) 


10 


(24); 


UT Chattanooga 


6 


( 2^ 


3 


( 2) 


UT Knoxville 


95 


(63) 


100 


(64) 


UT Martin 


1 


(33) 


3 


(34) 


Total 


178~ 


(173) 


193 


(173 




The micros-cope is cm important iustriimeyit for the student 
of ueohujij at Vitireysitjf of Tennessee at Martin. 

TABLE 21 

GRADUATES OF MASTER'S DEGREE 
PROGRAMS IN HOME ECONOMICS AND HOME 
ECONOMICS EDUCATION, 1969-71 



Institutions 



1968-69 



Tennessee State ( 1 ) 

UT Knoxville 48 (1) 

UT Martin (new program ) 

Total 48 (2) 



1969-70 

(10) 
45 ( 6) 



1970-71 

(9) 
49 (4) 



45 (16^ 49 (H) 

Home Economics Education totals in parenthese.i, 

.several y(\'irs in nutrition, food science, and home 
eccmomics education, which was di.scontinued in 1971. 
Only four .s'fudents earn(»d doctorates in the.se pro- 
grams during the past three yea.'s. Th^ recently ap- 
proved interdisciplinary option. ho*ve\'er, is expected 
to be m:;re popular. The planned program consolida- 
tion into one home economics major with options is 
expc^ctcd to increase enrollment and degree production. 

Job opportunities for home* economics graduates are 
increasing very slowly, and Tennessee is producing 
more baccalaure/itc ^'.raduates than necessary to meet 
the job demand a result, graduates must seek em- 
ployment outsidr^ ills' fi^ld. HowevcM*, there is one area 
of homo economics in which a personnel shortage exists 
—nutrition and dietetic o Then* is al.^() a growing de- 
mand for people trained as teachers of pn* school 
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children. Many of the cours'^s needed for those* persons 
are taught in home economivs departments under the 
heading of "child development." 

The existing graduate programs in home economics 
should bo maintained but no new graduate programs 
will be needed unless enrollment exceeds the capacity 
of existing programs. This is unlikely in the next dec- 
ade. Even though doctoral programs at UT Knoxville 
are small, the institution is regarded as having one of 
the leading home economics schools in the South, and 
doctoral training and research should be maintained 
in support of the broad undergraduate and master'? 
curricula. Efforts should be made to attract more stu- 
dents into these doctoral programs. 

(Consideration should be given to phasing out those 
undergraduate home economics programs which pro- 
/ duce too few graduates for efficient operation UT 

Chattanooga proposed to phase out its program in 
1970, but decided against this because of community 
concern. Arrangements for UT Knoxville to offer con- 
tinuing education programs in home economics iu the 
Chattanooga area could meet local needs, thus per- 
mitting the discontinuation of the UTC program. 
Austin Peay. the other institution which produces less 
than 10 graduates a year, should also consider phasing 
out its program. East Tennessee State, which is not 
producing any graduates in general home economics 
should restrict its degree program to the home eco- 
nomics education area. Tenne.s.see Stat(\ which offers 
several separate bachelor's level majors in home eco- 
nomics with few graduates in each, should consolidate 
the.se sp(vialty areas into a stronger and more efficient 
general major. 




DaUnif rcs(0)uh and si reive 1^ a of the pntf/ranf at 

l^,tivvri>itt/ oi Tcmu's.-^ve Medicnl I'nits ir Mtmphta. 

be better financed to compete* for the best faculty and 
to offer the highest (luality legal education. 

Tennessee's supply of la\vy(Ms in relation to copula- 
tion is 122 per 100,(K)0 people, sonieunat lower than 
the national average of 160 per 100,000. Th(^se ratios 
have remained practically unchanged for the past 10 
year.s. Among 12 Southeastern .states, only three have 
fewer lawyers in relation to population than Tennessee 
Most lawyers admitted to the Tenne.s.see Bar are 
products of State law schools as shovn in Table 23. 
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LAW 

Tennessee has publicly-supported law schools at 
UT Knoxville and Memphis State. The only other 
accredited law .school in Tennessee is at Vanderbilt 
University. An evening law program is provided in 
Nashville by the YMCA Law School, whose program 
is unaccredited. The three accredited schools graduate 
nearly 300 lawyers each year (Table 22). Among the 
12 Southeastern states, only Florida and Louisiana 
produce more law graduates annually than Tennessee 

TABLE 22 

GRADUATES IN LAW, 1969-71 



Institutions 

Memphis Stafe 
UT Knoxville 
Vanderbilt Univ. 

Total 



1968-69 1969-70 1970-71 



51 
136 
221 

308 



56 
114 
90 

260 



56 
120 
120 

296 



UT Knoxville's enrollment has been expanded sub- 
stantially in the last two years, and is near the average 
for publicly-supported law schools in the Southeast. 
Memphis State's enrollment is below average, !)ut a 
planned increa.se of 100 .students will raise it above 
the 1970 average. Despite good enrollment and ac- 
creditation, Memphis St<ate and UT Kno.:v)lle law 
schools are not funded as well as other law .schools in 
the region. Faculty Siilaries are lower and the r.tudcnt* 
faculty ratios are leas favorable. Both .schools should 
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TABLE 23 

le(;al education of su(xi^:ssful 
applic^ants to tennessee bar. 1971 



Institutions 


Number 


Per Cent 


Memphis State 


47 


17% 


UT Knoxville 


107 


40% 


Vanderbilt Univ. 


60 


22% 


YMCA Law School 


26 


10% 


Out-of-State Schools 


31 


11% 


Total 


271 


100% 



It is difficult to (l(»terniine if Tennessee needs more 
lawyers, and if there is an unmet demand for legal 
services. It is po.ssible, h()W(»V(n-, to determine the de- 
mand by student.s for a legal education. Table 24 
.shows the number ot applicants and admissions to 
accredited law schools in Tenne.s.see during the past 
four years, separated by resid(*nt and out-of-state ap- 
plicants. Applications more than doubled during that 
p(M-i()d while admissions increased by 80 per cent. 
Most of the admi.ssions increase was due to Memphis 
State's growth. Since the growth in applications ex- 
ceeded admi.ssions growth, a smaller proportion of 
applicants are now being admitted. In 1971, about 37 
per cent of the applicants to Memphis State and UT 
Knoxville were admitted. However, nearly 70 per cent 
of th(» Tennessee applicants to th().s(i .schools were 
enrolled. 

While Tennessee student demand for legal education 



226 
578 

804 

129 
67 

196 



TABLE 24 

APPLICATIONS AND ADMISSIONS TO ACCREDITED TENNESSEE LAW SC HOOLS. 1969-72 

Instiiuiions 2968-69 1969-70 197M1 ]971-72 

UT Knoxville Applicants 

In-State 118 150 1S7 

Out-of-state 299 291 3.76 

Total 417 441 S-lV 

UT Knoxville Admissions 

In-State 83 107 132 

Out-of-state 105 106 138 

Total 188 213 JTO 
Memphis State Applicants 

In-State 118 175 79 334 

Out-of-state 85 136 65 368 

Total 203 311 J44 692 
Memphis State Admissions 

, 100 112 253 

Out-of-state 16 4^ 28 UO 

Total 75 1^ f 

Vanderbilt Applicants* 517 g38 725 1 Q^g 

Vanderbilt Admissions'' 131 148 I59 

Total All Applicants 1.137 1^390 1512 2 584 

\ 

Total All Admissions 394 \ 599 559 y^^^ 
=ln-State and Out-of-State separations for Vanderbilt not availablp. 



is increasing, both Stale schools are able to accommo- 
date most qualified applicants. Middle Tennessee is the 
only region without a publicly-supported law school, 
and it is more difficult for students in that area to go to 
lavv school thar in East or West Tennessee. Presently, 
the unaccredited YMCA law school in Nashville ac- 
commodates some students, but there is concern that 
an accredited program should be available. Studies 
shou'd be undertaken to assess the implications of 
continued high demand for increased enrollments at 
a time when both State schools are being strengthened 
to make them more competitive in the region. If a 
study reveals the need f<»r more legal education oppor- 
tunities, then there should be a determination on the 
basis of costs and other factors whether the YMCA 
Lav/ School should become the basis for a new public 
law school in Middle Tennessee, whether another day 
as well as evening school should be established in the 
Middle Tennessee area, or whether the two existing 
State law schools in Tennessee should be expanded to 
meet the demand. 

It should be a first priority of the State to provide 
adequate funding of the existing law schools before 
any new or expanded programs are initiated. 



MEDICINE, DENTISTR/ AND PHARMACY 

The medical., dental and pharmacy professions are 
ot central importance in providing Tennessee with 
good health care. They arc also professions for which 
education is very expensive. Thus, careful planning of 
programs is essential. All State-supported educational 



programs for these professions are part of the Medical 
Units of University c/ Tennessee at Memphis. In all 
professions, there is \oi only the issue c»f total supply 
available to Tennes5?c. but also the problem of how 
personnel are distributed across the State. Physicians, 
dentists and pharn acists are more plentiful in some 
areas than others being concentrated in cities and 
large towns. The State's higner education system has 
relatively little control over their distribution, since 
the demand is < rdinarily sufficient for them to find 
adequate empl/^yment in whatever location they 
choose. Other actors — such as type of practice ar- 
rangements climate, sc^^ools, cultural opportunities, 
and level of thi economy—inliuence choice of location. 
What the edi cational system can do is provide a high 
quality education to enough students to meet the 
State's overall needs, and provide an opportunity to as 
many interested and qualified Tennesseans as possible. 



MEDICINE 

Tennessee has slightly more than three-fourths as 
many P'^ysicians in relation to population as the na- 
tional tverage, and it ranks 30th among the 50 states. 
Yet Tennessee produces, through the UT College of 
Medicine and two private schools at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity ai.d Meharry Medical College, more physicians 
erch year than any other Southeastern st'^te. There 
.4re only nine states in the nation where medicai 
schools produce more graduates than does Tenness'-e. 
But only a third of the graduates remain in the State 
to practice. Loss of the other two-thirds is expensive, 
and not nearly enough physicians come to Tennessee 





A to cult ij ntcmhcr (unl two f/raduatc atudents discuss the 
operation of equipment at the UT Medical Units, 

from other states to make up for this loss. Those who 
do practice in Tennessee are concentrated in the more 
highly-populated areas, with many of the most rural 
communities having no physicians. In addition to the 
uneven distribution favoring the cities, the regional 
supp^ • is slightly less favorable in East Tennessee than 
in Middle or West Tennessee. Thus, it is evident that 
Tennessee's physician supply pioblern relate? nore to 
retention of those doctors educated in the State, and 
to their distribution, than to the number produced. 

UT College of Medicine admits about 200 students 
each year, and nearly all are Tennesseans. Vandierbilt 
and Meharry, together, admit about 165 students, and 
usually about 2() per cent at Vanderbilt and 10 per 
cenc at Meharry are Tennessee students. There are 
only about 40 to 60 well qualified Tennesseans each 
year who are unable to gain admission to a medical 
school, and all three schools are preparing to increase 
their enrollment. 

One factoi that strongly influences a physician's 
location for practice is the place of his internship and 
residency after graduation. East Tennessee, with the 
fewest physicia is, has the fewest internship and resi- 
dency opportunities to attract young physicians. The 
Johnson Tity-Bristol-Kingsport area has none. 

To retain more medical graduates and to orient 
them more toward East Tennessee, the State has au- 
thorized the establishment of three clinical Medical 
education centers: one in Knoxville which is already 
in operation and additional centers are being planned 
in the Tri-Citics and Chattanooga. A fourth center 
.should be established at Jackson at some time in the 
future. These should be affiliated with UT College of 
Medicine and, if possible, with other schools. Aflfilif^fcion 
is important to make them more attractive to interns 
and residents and to coordinate the total postgrad- 
uation training program. In addition to training at 
that level, the centers should also provide the final 
year or so of clinical training for medical students, and 
for training in allied health areas. Cooperative plan- 
ning should be initiated by the three medical schools 
to utilize these and smaller centers in their clinical 
training. They should also place greater emphasis on 
preparation for family practice. 



Steps are being taken to facilitate increased admi.s- 
sion of Tennesseans to the three schools. UT College 
of Medicine is being expanded to admit 40 additional 
Tennessee students each year, and it should continue 
to limit its out-of-state .students. The State is also 
contracting with Vanderbilt and Meharry to support 
the admission of 10 additional Tennesseans annually 
at each of these schools to provide additional oppor- 
tunities for qualified Tennesseans to study medicine. 

At present, it does not appear desirable to establish 
an additional medical school. The top priority in use 
of State resources in medical education should be 
placed in support for the UT College of Medicine to 
the point that it is as well equipped and staffed as 
other Southern medical schools. 



DENTISTRY 

The State's supply of dentists, 39 per 100,000 people, 
is considerably less than the national average of 47 
per 100,000. Almost 60 per cent of the Tennessee 
dentists practice in the four metropolitan areas, al- 
though those counties contain only 43 per cent of the 
population. Those areas having the least favorable 
denti.st-population ratios are Upper Cumberland, 
South Central and Northwest Tennessee. As in medi- 
cine, the rural Tennessean has poorer access to dentists 
than does the urban citizen. The distribution problem 
is as great as the problem of total supply. 

The two dental schools in the State graduate more 
than 150 dentists a year but only about 80 or 90 new 
dentists are licensed to practice in Tennessee each year, 
Retirement, out migration, and death of practitioners 
has meant that only about 17 additional dentists have 
been added to the health force each year during the 
past decade. The problem of retention of dentists 
trained in Tennessee is just as severe a? the problem 
of retention of doctors. 

There are two dental schools in the State. Ul' Col- 
lege of Dentistry in Memphis graduates about 125 
annually, and Meharry Dental College in Nashville 
produces about 30 each year. 

About a fourth of the UT dental students are from 
Arkansas and Mississippi. Neither .state has a dental 
school and both contract with the University, through 
the Southern Regional Education Board, to support 
the enrollment of their dental students. Practically all 



other dental students at UT are Tennesseans. The 
University should continue to accommodate Arkansas 
and Mississippi students with an adequate level of 
financial support from those states as long as it does 
not have to refuse qualified Tennessee applicants. 

The UT dental school is increasing its entering class 
by 20 per cent and this should accommodate nearly all 
qualified Tennesseans, although the retention and dis- 
tribution problem will not be solved by this expansion. 

The UT College of Dentistry is in serious danger of 
losing its accreditation, due principally to less than 
adequate financial support which results in a shortage 
of faculty and facilities, facreased support and new 
facilities are being provided as soon as pos.sible to 
maintain an accredited, high quality program. 

PHARMACY 

Tenne.ssee's supply of pharmaci.sts is good iii relation 
to that of other states, and it has maintained this 
standing for several years. There are 62 pharmacists 
per 100,000 people in Tennessee and 64 per 100,000 in 
the nation. The urban areas are somewhat better sup- 
plied than the rural sections, but this disparity is not 
as pronounced as with medicine and dentistry. It is 
not an unrea.sonable disparity when one considers that 
pharmacists are likely to be more numerous where 
there are more physicians and dentists prescribing 
drugs Only about 30 per cent of the new pharmacists 
licensed in Tennessee each year are required to replace 
those who discontinue practice and, as a result, the 
supply of practitioners is increasing. 

The only pharmacy school is at UT Medical Units. 
The throe-year program graduates about 90 pharma- 
cists each year. There is no need, presently, to plan 



Chuirside tcchuiqncs are practiced by students in the Col- 
lef/r of Daidstru at VT Medical Units in Memphis. 



for an additional pharmacy school, nor for major ex- 
pansion of the existing facility 

NURSING 

The education of registered nurses has experienced 
rapid growth in Tennessee public institutions in the 
past few years. The growth has been necessary because 
there has been a marked shortage of nurses in the 
State; because of a reduction in hospital-operated nurs- 
ing schools; and because nursing is an attractive and 
rewarding field. 

In 1966, there were 6,628 registered nurses in Ten- 
nessee or 175 for every 100,000 people. That compared 
with a nation average of 313 to 100,000. At that_time, 
there were 19 nursing schools in Tennessee which en- 
rolled 2.029 students. Eleven schools were hospital- 
operated and giving a three-year diploma; four were 
two-year associate degree programs; and four were 
bachelor's degree programs. By 1969, five new associate 
degree programs had been started; the Tennessee ratio 
had risen to 212 per 100,000; and 2 508 students were 
enrolled (Table 25). 

Since 1969, three hospital schools were phased out 
and another is terminating. This is consistent with a 
national trend, since nursing education is quite ex- 
pensive and ho.spitals find it difficult to finance. But 
four additional collegiate programs had been added, 
and enrollment expanded to 3,567. More graduates 
also are being produced. 

Table 2G .^hows all undergraduate nursing programs 
presently operated (hospital and collegiate); dates 
they began, if since 1962; and their enrollment and 
production for the last four years. Most of the recent 
additions have been two-year associate degree pro- 
grams. The State's first joint nursing program* was 
initiated in the fall of 1972. Middle Tennessee State, 
which had an associate degree program for some timp, 
combined resources with Motlow State Community 



TABLF' 2.% 

ENROLLMENTS AND GRADUATES OF TENNESi^J S ,WRiWN( PROGRAMS, U>69 7J, h^' DbXJRl KS 



1968-69 IV' 70 1970-7 i 1972 

Degrees Enrollment Graduates Enrollmen Gradual h Enrollment Omduates Enroll ncnt 

Associate 534 122 754 220 1,019 318 1,4;^5 

Diploma 1,021 324 1,056 302 1,070 233 L2;i0 

Bachelor's 611 128 696 141 807 147 932 

Total 2, 166 574 - l',508 663 2,896 698 3,657 



l^ABLE 2t' 



ENROLLMENTS AND GRADUATES OF TENNESSEE NURSIN^l PilOGRAMS. 1969-72, BY INSTITUTION 





/ ^ograms Started 




Enrollments 




Graduates 




Institutions (Associate) 


Since 1062 


1968-69 


1969-70 


1970 71 


1971-72 


1968-69 


196^)-70 


1970-7 


Austin Peay 


1970 


— 





29 


55 










Belmont 


1972 





- — 


— 





— 


- 


_ 


Cleveland 


1967 


60 


/6 


83 


141 


21 


17 


31 


Columbia 


19L7 


68 




95 


150 


25 


30 


32 


East Tennessee 


1968 


24 


<il 


85 


112 




18 


28 


Memphis State 


19P7 


63 


i\S 


115 


182 


13 


23 


47 


Middle Tennessee 


1966 


'c6 


i\} 


86 


80 


18 


23 


28 


Southern Missionary 


1965 


ICO 


*' ' 


68 


155 


30 


40 


26 


Tennessee State 


lybb 


CD 


1 : 


160 


218 


7 


3 


16 


Union 




V J 




65 


yi 


1 o 

18 


16 




TTT A^offin 

u 1 jviarun 


1Q70 






102 










yj 1 iNasnviiie 




tl 


- lO 


lO 1 


lyi 








Total 




534 






1 495 




91 1 


278 


( Diploma) 


















Baptist — Nashville 




52 


18 






31 


17 




Baptist — Memphis 




174 


186 


204 


223 


39 


41 


42 


Baroness Erlanger 




130 


142 


118 


159 


52 


39 


38 


East Tennessee Baptist 




81 


83 


85 


100 


18 


14 


19 


Fort Sanders 




100 


96 


100 


100 


28 


23 


28 


Methodist 




132 


205 


248 


310 


31 


34 


4J 


Nashville Metro 




32 


16 






18 


16 




St. Joseph 




74 


68 


74 


98 


18 


23 


16 


St. Mary 




87 


108 


139 


142 


27 


20 


29 


St. Thomas 




62 


22 






36 


22 




UTMRCH 




97 


112 


102 


98 


26 


53 


21 


Total 




1,021 


l7056 


1^070 


1,230 


324 


302 


233 


( Bachelor) 


















East Tennessee 




124 


124 


152 


204 


13 


17 


1"/ 


Southern Missionary 




111 


163 


143 


154 


30 


25 


34 


UT Medical Units 




139 


139 


138 


148 


45 


48 


44 


UT Xnoxville 


1972 
















Vanderbilt 




237 


272 


374 


426 


40 


51 


52 


Total 




611 


~698 


807 


932 


128 


141 


147 


Grand Total 




2,166 


2,508 


2,896 


3,657 


584 


654 


658 



College and students are able to study nursing ai 
either school. 

There are still too few baccalaureate degiee nursing 
programs. Even though all registered nurses hold the 
same license, many hospitals desire those with the B.S. 
and graduate degrees for supervisory positions. Two 
baccalaureate programs have been approved by the 
Higher Education Commission. One at UT Knoxville 
began accepting students in the fall of 1972 The other 



at UT Chattanoo,-^a does not have a starting date, but 
it should be initiated as .soon as possible. 

One of th(' most serious problems in training nurses 
in Tennessee is finding qualified faculty with master's 
degrees The only gracuate nursing program in the 
State is at Vanderbilt, although the Commission has 
approved a program ^or UT Medical Units which \/ill 
begin in 1973. UT Knoxville has ic»>g range plans to 
introduce graduate worK a If t/. Vanderbilt is serving the 




'*K(h' : l(( n. ill, tevln}f(}ue of chert mg a puticnf's blood 
' iif the ( ' lie(/v of XuiSintr nt Mvwphis, 

Suut wcJj PS it only pnAmvv .5 nia.ster's dirjcc 
•mrscs cinH nfly. It Ijvs he^T. a ;sis d financially sinco 
^91' by a SUito- >uppi rtcd contrac'. permit the ad- 
nii^-ion )f additional TonntsF-r* siucVnts In addition. 
ili( State oporat^/s a nih-bing 1 ■ m-sci olarship program 
to i) T.vid(> financial assistance ; i T*rinc.ssoans who de- 
MIC to study nursing at th( graduf.to level. To date 50 
'„'rad late nursing students h^vc been assisted through 
*his ,)rogiani. 

Jt may noi be necessary tn begin additional nursing 
piograms I'or the next se\ci'il >cars. With the existing 
pro«rrans ojerating neaH»r c. p:;city. it should bo pos- 



sible^ for Tennessee to ai the present ralKwi: ' ratio 
about 1980, (See '^'abU* J7 ) ThcTc is, [io\sc\er, a 
sh()rta,((^ in nianv rnra' .^reas and small K)\vn> If it 
appear.s that this shortaj-( will continue and there aie 
in erosted students \vl o cannot affoid t) move for 
nursing training, a joint piogram model- acb as that 
b( ing used by Motlow State should 'le u'i'i/.cd. That 
appioach should nuke it much easier u \ii back or 
discontinue .-i piogram at one of the cooix^r iting schools 
than would be the case if both prograrns were in- 
dependent, 

Ii is possible thrt the production < I associate degree 
luirfces is becoming excessi\'e in relatmr to the pn duc- 
(ion of bachelor's (!. gree nu.ses, particularly in M ddle 
Tennessee. Th-ref re. consideration should be given 
to elevation of m a.^sociate pr jgrani at Middle Ten- 
n(\we State oi 'JT Nashville to the bachelor's \ovo\ 

Several State supporter! nursing .schools are not yet 
accredit(»d. Mo^ of these an so new that they have 
only recently bi'cn eligible to apply for accreditation 
The only unaccredited programs which are more than 
four years nld are the ,isso( iate degree programs at 
Tennessee State, ('levels r d State, and Columbia State. 
A very high [)rl')rity shou'd be placed on the accredita- 
tion of these -md the newer .schools as well 

Nur.sing trr.ning has great appeal to the public and 
the demand to institute new programs is often quite 
strong. But Uie training is expensive ind .several ex- 
i^ting programs aie far from capaci,-/ enrollment. 
Furthermonv piojections indicate that, as a result of 
the recent progiani additions, the shortage is likely to 
be overcome in seven or eight year.s Instead of in- 
.stituting new programs, the emphasi . should Ixj on 
accreditation of exi,sting programs; iocieasing enroll- 



FABLE 27 

PROJECTIONS OF ACTIVE REGISTERED NURSES IN TENNESSEE TO 1985 



Years ( Actual J 

1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 

f Pvojoi ted) 

1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
i:76 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 



Active 
RNs 

6,628 
6,906 
7,847 
8.460 



8,525 
8,663 
8,823 
9,092 
9,428 
9,862 
10,351 
10,883 
11,440 
12,011 
12,592 
13,182 
13,773 
14,338 
14,875 
15.3a5 



RNs Per 
1 00. 000 Pop. 

171 
175 
197 
212 



217 



241 



296 



346 



5% Yearly 
Attrition 



423 



426 
433 
441 
455 
471 
493 
518 
544 
572 
601 
630 
659 
689 
717 
744 
769 



Total G -aduates 
Exi.Htin^ Programs 

432 
471 
512 
574 



663 
698 
835 
930 
1,065 
1,155 
1.235 
1,295 
1,345 
1,390 
1,435 
1,470 
1.475 
1,475 
1,475 
1.475 



Ren>ain in State 
^85Yo of Col. 4) 



488 



564 
593 
710 
791 
905 
982 
1,050 
1,101 
1,143 
1,182 
1,220 
1,250 
1,254 
1,254 
1,254 
1,254 
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mont in existing orc^gianis to cap.-i/it.N y , *ting au- 
thorized, but pot >'t initiated, p o^ia ns uniltivvay. 
particularly the in;; (er's pro^nam-: at IJ T Medical 
Units; and iniprovii . t ie quality ( f all training so 
♦hat graduates will .» v/ell-equipix^d to vork in the 
complex health piofc ,^ioa which nursing i.. today 



TWO YEAR OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAMS 

Po8t-.s(K-ondary eciucational institiiti(;ns of the State 
provide training foi persons who wish to enter an oc- 
cupation requiring U'ss than four years of post-h'ch 
school study. Sow.- rrograms are available to perso*», 
who do not have . high school diploma or the equiva 
lent and these a:*' nA usually considered to involve 
college-level instr ction. They are oiTered in the State's 
system of area V( ational-lechnical schools. Other oc- 
cupational proi> a IS do require a high school education 
for adn*i.ssion, c^ni in tbe.se the iri.struction is at the 
college leve! with compilation typically requiring two 
years f<«r an as.soiiate degree. The.se are available in 
community colleges and t^x-hnical institutes. The senior 
colleges *s.) ofTei a few .selected a.s.sociate degree 
programs /fable 1!8). 

The technical institutes were originally planned to 
offer only engineering and .science rHated programs. 
si«ch as chemical engineering technology, mechanical 
engineering techn >l( gy, and computer programming. 
These programs als..» ndude 'supportive general studies 
but mcxst of the lairiculum is devoted to technical 
courses. In additicn to th.\se t -chnical fields, they have 
developed some piograms in I usine.ss occupations such 
as accoitnting and business data processing. Recently 
they have also spread out into the service occupations 
like motel and restat rant management. The community 
colleg<» occupational programs have been broaden 
covering most occupational areas. They include busi- 
ne.ss occupations such as .secretarial .scienc-e and agri- 
cultural business, health occupations .such as nursing 
and inhalation therapy, and public service occupations 
such as law enforcement and child care. There is con- 
siderable overlap between the occupational offerings of 
community colleges and tho.se of technical institutes. 
In electronics, accounting, and business data process- 
ing, for example, the programs offeied in technical 
institutes are quite similar to tho.se offered in com- 
munity colleges. Approximately half the enrollment at 
the State Technical Institute in Memr.his has been 
in computer or data proces.sing programs, an area of 
training also offered by mo.st coPimunity colleges. 
Furthermore*, six community colleges operate engineer- 
ing technology programs, an area considered to be a 
principal part of the technical institute's mission. 

All technical institute .students are enrolled in oc- 
cupational programs designed to enable them to enter 
employment upon completion, although many tran.sfer 
into senior institutions, applying part of the technical 



institute crciliLs toward a bachelorV degree. Although 
the niajoritv of community coilego .students are en- 
rolled in pi )giams designed primjirily for transfer, 
about 40 pe- cent complete occupitional programs 
Furthermore at least two of the area vocational- 
technical .SCI tH/:s have (established programs leading to 
a.ssociate (le| re^s. Becau.se of the inci easing overlap in 
tli(» function; md ;)rograms of the technical institutes, 
community to lege., and vocational- technics I schools, 
there* needs t( t..t increased coordination aiiong t'le 
thre« systems.; especially in tho.se communities where 
(wo or more ci the.se institutioas exi^t. 

The niarke. for graduates in varices fields is cha 
ing and ias^* tutions mus make ^l-er investments in 
faculty and " -wues carefully so ?s t ) permit progr.uv, 
changes with ctuation.s in the en- iloymen mn kei. 
Mo.st bii.sir'^s.^'a'' office- rej.Ucd oc tpation.s, sucn 
.secretarial \ c md at counting:, n nufactur'ng. am^ 
marketing, w.* continue to have de'iand for two- yea 
grachiates. OtK^ ^>rograms. parlicul riy in daia prcc 
essinjr r.fxi computer fie lds, may r re 1y ho turning out 
mor.*^ .stud-nts than are ab'e io ' n.t related enploy 
ment. The colleges should not i iit.te new pre gram- 
in these fields without clchr t ilciKe of demai H for 
graduates. Care should be tak»' that cMsinf^- • I'. -x 
tional programs are not so i i?My .specialized ht 
graduates will have a narrow ;ange of .skills c./-. 
business (employers. 

Engineering technologies are being offered in a 
variety of specialties, such as electrical, mechanical, 
and civil, and more of the enrollment in these areas is 
in technical institutes than in community colleges. As 
the employment market for engineers declined recently, 
.so has the need for their assistants, the technologists. 
The future for graduates in these fields is not nearly 
as bright as it was in the mid-1960's when Tennessee's 
two-year institutions were planned. Some engineering 
technology programs in community colleges have al- 
ready been discontinued as enrollment decreased, and 
plans to maintain the others and to initiate new ones 
mu.st be considered very ctirefully. On the other hand, 
institutions must not over-react to the faltering job 
market to the point that they fail to utilize unique 
opportunities for training in a particular engineering 
technology for which the demand is good. An example 
would be a cooperative program between Oak Ridge 



Vocatiojiul-techjiical tudents learn in a cooperative com- 
puter pro:/ra7)! at Jockson State Community College., 
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Hospital cxpt'i'irnrrs art- providal Htnden(s /»/ nursing a( 
Cleveland State dnnmunitij Collc(/v. 



facilitio.s and Roano State ('om^nuniiy College for 
training nut-loar technologists. 

There are agri-business occupational programs; in 
^Dur community colleges. These train p(H)ple to work 
in a variety of agricultural businesses and the cur- 
riculum includes as much business training as agri- 
culture. While employment opportunities in agriculture 
as such are expected to decline, there should continue 
to be fairly stable employment in businesses closely 
relaied to farming. As long as enrollments in agri- 
business programs hold up, they should be maintained. 

In fields allied to health and medicine, there arc 
areas of great need for two-year trained people, and 
the institutions already are active in some areas. Table 

Gif 



28 <ho\v^ what health occupation {)M)giain> at the 
awx'iate de^Mee level arf' oHeied The Hiijher Kduca 
tioii ConiniisMon and State Dcpartrneni of rp!>lic 
Health h ave conducted studie.^ resulting in rvconi- 
niendations concerning the.se field- .A ^tudv of nursing 
education and its cost was d()-\' in 19G9. and one on 
otlKT allied health fields was conducted in 1,071-72 
Sime the nursing study, three new associate device 
programs have been initiated: two in .senior iiKtiti'tions 
and one at Motlow State Community College which 
is operated jointly with Middle I'ennovoc State The 
situidion in nursing education !^ diM-u^-sed more fully 
in a >epa <ite section. 

Thf' ;»llied health .^tudy has it'entified ii number of 
areas of health care in wUkh Iheie is need for people 
trained at the two-year occupational le\t !. Among Ihcm 
aie medical lalmratory technicians, dental hyuienisis 
medical records technicians, inhalation Ihernpists. ami 
dietary technicians. 

"The Higher Kducaticm (V)mmission ha.*- favored the 
policy of estahlishing associa*" degrcK' proj^ram^ in 
community colleges rather t*ian at universities, and 
this .should I>e followed wit'i new allied health pjo- 
giam.^- to the extent possible. Shelby State (onimunity 
College is well-located for facilities and pei.sonnel 
needed in health training, and Vv)lunteer State Com- 
munity College is clo.se enough to Nashville niedi<-al 
facilities .so that some programs might easily be estah- 
lished there. However, the '* two-year program'^ at two- 
year schools'' policy should not rule out estal)lishment 
of these health programs at four-year schools when 
economy or other considerations make it advisable. 
For example, the need for more black health workers 
suggests that Tennessee State, with the largest black 
enrollment, .should look toward more health training, 
even at the two-year level. 

Programs to train public service workers are op- 
erating at community colleges; and in such areas as 
law enforcement there has been a burst of interest in 
college-level training in the last few years. There are 
now five associate degree programs in the general area 
of law enforcement, three in community colleges and 
two in .senior colleges. Law enforcement education at 
the two-year level is now available in all parts of the 
State and no n^o-e programs should b<' est<ablished 



fJxperivnve in the laboratory napplcments claasroom dis- 
t nssinn.*i at Dtfershnrr/ State Cowniunity College. 




until there is evidence of demand beyond the present 
capacity. It is likely that nc(»d will develop for occupa- 
tional level training for additional public service fields, 
sucli as aides for librarians and teachers, recreation 
W()rk(»rs and the like However, these roles are only 
emerging and training should be developed as job op- 
portunities and job requin^ments are developed by 
public service agencies. 



TABLE 29 



GRADUATES OF BACHELOR'S DEGREE 
PROGRAMS IN SOCIAL WORK, 1969-71 



Institutions 


1969 


1970 


1971 


East Tennessee 


44 


54 


56 


Memphis State 




3 


3 


Tenhessee State 


22 


24 


34 


UT Chattanooga 


17 


14 


12 


UT Knoxville- 








UT Martin^ 








Total 


"83 


95 


105 



New programs. 



SOCIAL V;ORK 

For some years only those holding a mastei'^s or 
doctoral degree in social work were considered profes- 
sional social workers and the demand far exceeded the 
.-upply. Very few institutions offered an undergraduate 
major in this area. Tho.se who (^ntered graduate school 
came from undergraduate majors in sociology, psy- 
chology and relat(Kl fields. Recently, the social work 
profession b(?gan to encourage undergraduate training 
in soc-ial work, recognizing that many tasks can be 
handk»d by bachelor's graduates working under super- 
vision. Kurthermon*, hospitals, departments of public 
welfare and other social agencies often do not have the 
budgets to employ ma.ster*s degree personnel in all 
.social .service .staff positions. 

Headquarters of the UT Graduate School of Social 
Work has been in Nashville for many years, and 
branches are now located in Knoxville and Memphis. 
The .school ;jVMrded 104 ma.ster's degrees in 1972, and 
it is expected to increase the number to 115-125 per 
y(^nr in the near future. It is the second largest 
publicly-supported school of social work 'n the South- 
east. The one at Florida State University is larger. 
Several Southeastern states have private schools, but 
Tetines.see still ranks fourth among Southeastern states 
in annual production of master's level social workers. 

Six Tennessw* public universities offer bachelor's 
degiees in social work areas, and all except Memphis 
State where the program is new— are producing a 
reasonable number of graduates each year CTable 29). 



The combined production of these bachelor's pro- 
grajr.s exceeds that of all Southeastern states except for 
Louisiana and Florida, and there is room in all Ten- 
nessee programs for additional enrollment. 

The employment picture for social work graduates 
at both levels is good, and it is improving for those 
with bachelor's degrees. Training programs at both 
levels are available in all parts of the State, with ca- 
pacity for increased undergraduate enrollment. The 
UT graduate program has twice as many applicants as 
it can accept, but more than 30 per cent of those en- 
rolled are non-residents. Thus, there is .space to ac- 
commodate more Tennesseans if necessary. Federal 
and State stipends for graduate study in social work 
ha.s been r<>duce(i in the last year, and this may have 
an adverse eflert on applications in the short run. 
Since the UT p-o^ram operates in Nashville, Memphis 
and Knoxville, it should be possible to expand the 
ina.ster's program at East Tennessee State which is 
related to upper East Tennessee needs. Beyond that, 
no additional programs will be required in the -foresee- 
able future. Since students from undergraduate pro- 
grams are now graduating with mo.st of the basic social 
work training required for practice, graduate programs 
may need to be revised to include a preparation for 
administrative work in this field. 
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FACULTIES IN PUBLIC HIGHER EDUCATION 



SUMMARY 



On the average, Tennessee's public college faculty 
teach more students and are paid slightly less than 
those in other Southern states. 

The 5A89 teaching faculty in the State's Institutions 
have a atudent-faculty ratio of 22.5'to-L while the na- 
tional average is 19-to-l. Statistics also show that 46 
per cent of the faculty hold a doctoral degree, and this 
is one per cent less than those in the nearby states. 
Since 1957, the number of faculty having a Ph.D. has 
risen by 17 per cent. By rank, Tennessee's faculty in- 
clude IS per cent professors, 21 per cent associate pro- 
fessors,, 33 per cent assistant professor a, and 28 per 
cent instructors. 

There were 285 black faculty in State institutions in 
1971-72. Excluding Tennessee State University faculty, 
black faculty at other State institutions increased from 
15 in 1968-69 to 63 in 1971-72. Discounting those at 
TSU, the black faculty hold lower academic rank than 
do white faculty. 

Since competition for black faculty w high through- 
out the nation, more blacks must be encouraged to 
attend graduate schools, and State institutions must 
recruit more aggressively among the relatively jew 
blacks available for faculty positions. 

Twenty-three per cent of Tennessee's faculty are 
women; the nationwide average is greater than 25 per 
cent. The women also fall disproportijnat>^ly into the 
junior rank.^. One reason is that few women studied for 
advanced degrees. Another is that the turnover rate 
was greater due to marriage and motherhood. Both 
factors may be less significant in the future, and the 
institutions are urged to recruit more womer cs faculty 
and provide them equal opportunity for adi u,icement. 

The average faculty .salary was $12,156 in 197 L and 
this was in the lower half for the Southern states. 
Maryland had the highest average ($13,762), and 
Mi.^sissippi the loivvsl ($10,556). By rank, the State's 
faculty fared no better. Tennessee professors, associate 
professors and assi.*itant professors ranked ninth among 
the 13 Southern states., and the instructors placed 
tenth. 

There is also a male-female differential. During 
1971-72, the average salary of male faculty was 28 per 
cent more than for female faculty. In addition, there 
were differences in the individual faculty ranks. The 
sflmr difference prevailed with black faculty; lower on 
average salary and lower by rank. 

The facu/ty employed in Tennessee's public institu- 
tion.*; are paid /c.s.s* than those in neighboring states. 
The State i-hould support its institutions well enough 
so that facrJty .salaries can he at least as good as the 
average among the Southern states, and so that inequi- 
ties in salaiie^ to women and blacks can be erased. 
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S.mll chases at ('( lunibht Sfa(<' Community College offer 
stmleitts ami tmiCtij wore opportunity for discussion. 



Students and faculty are the heart of the educatit)nal 
process. The main purpose of higher education is to 
bring them together in an effective manner so that the 
students obtain t!u» maximum benefit from thv-* rela- 
tionship. 

The characteristics and conditions of work for the 
faculty in public institutions are reviewed in this chap- 
ter. A major study of faculty workload, and the man- 
ner by which institutions determine the effectiveness of 
their faculty, is being conducted by the Commission 
at present, and the results will be available in the near 
future. 

Discussion of faculty work is presented largely in 
terms of averages and ratios, but they do not reveal the 
variability of faculty activities and salaries, or any- 
thing concerning how well they are doing iheir jobs. 
There are large differences in the activities of the 
faculty. Some conform to the popular stereotypy of the 
teacher standing before the class and Icctup'ng. But 
at any one point in time, a faculty member \a^y be 
carr; ing on individual conferences with students, lead- 
ing otudents on a field trip, observing them as they lead 
a class discussion, or demonstrating a scientific experi- 
ment to the class. Some faculty spend most of their 
time teaching or preparing to teach. Others educate 
through public service activities, or, through research, 
contribute to improving the economy of the State. No 
profile can adequately capture the variety of faculty 
activity, although the following information can pro- 
vide an overview of this important group in higher 
education. 



FACULTY CHARACTERISTICS 

Tennessee employs 5,489 teaching faculty in its col- 
leges and universities; some are full-time and others 
part-time. Both groups comprise a total of 4,425 full- 
time-equated faculty. This results in a student-faculty 
ratio of 22.5 to 1. Tennessee's ratio is somewhat higher 
than the national average of 19 to 1. and this has not 
changed appreciably in the past few years. Faculties 
have grown, but only at the same rate that enrollment 
has increased. About 46 per cent of the faculty in 
Tennessee's public institutions hold a doctoral degree; 
a percentage which is close to that of the neighboring 
states (41^/o). Tenne.s.see has advanced greatly during 
the past 15 years in terms of faculty qualifications. In 
1957, only 29 per cent held doctoral degrees, compared 
to 42 per cent at all public universities and 32 per cent 
at all public colleges in 1958. 

RANK STRUCTURE 

AT DIFFERENT INSTITUTIONS 

Of the 5,489 faculty employed in Tennessee institu- 
tions, 19 per cent are professors. 21 per cent are as- 
.sociate professors, 33 per cent assistant professors, and 
28 per cent are instructors. There is some variation in 
the proportion of faculty with the different ranks at 
the various State institutions (Table 30). 

There are no full professors in community colleges, 
and a large majority of their faculty are instructors. 
This is because coniinunily colleges offer relatively few 
courses requiring faculty who would be eligible for 
higher ranks. A large percentage of the UT Martin 
and UT Chattanooga faculty are assistant professors 
and few are full professors. Tftis is probably due to the 
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TABLE 30 



DISTRIBUTION OF FACULTY BY RANK AND TYPE OF INSTITUTION^ 



Rank 

Professor 
Asso. Prof. 
Asst. Prof. 
Instructor 



Memphis 
State 

22% 
25% 
29% 
24% 



UT 
Knoxville 


Community 
Colleges 


Regents' Untv. 
(LessMSU) 


UT Martin 
and VTC 


All 


25% 
23% 
31% 
24% 


nor 

" /O 

27% 
70% 


22% 
24% 
26% 
18% 


9% 
18% 
45% 
28% 


19% 
21% 

33";; 

28% 



"UT Nashville excluded because it is relatively new, and it utilizes many part-time faculty. 



institutions' rapid growth, and the number of faculty 
members who have been employed only a short time 

BLACK FACULTY IN PUBLIC 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

In 1968-69, there were 267 full-time-equated black 
faculty members in Tennessee's public institutions, and 
285 in 1971-72. This small expansion must be viewed 
against the fact that black faculty at Tennessee State 
University decreased by 30 in the same period. Dis- 
counting TSU, there was a fourfold increase — from 15 
to 63 — in black faculty at State institutions. This rep- 
resents an increase from .4 per cent to 1.3 per cent 
Again disregarding TSU, the blacks at these institu- 
tions held lower academic rank than did the white 
faculty. While only .2 per cent of the full professors 
were black. 1.5 per cent of the instructors were black 
One reason for this disparity is the recency of their 
employn^ent at predominantly white institutions; few 
have been employed long enough to receive promotion 
to higher ranks. 

Black faculty are in short supply in practically all 
disciplines. All institutions, except Tennessee State, 
are striving to increase the black representation on 
their faculties, but the competition for them is high 
throughout the nation and progress in this effort is 
slow. 



TABLE 31 

MALE AND FEMALE FACULTY HEADCOUNT, 







1971-72 














Percentage 


Rank 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Of Females 


Professor 


924 


94 


1,018 


9% 


Asso. Prof, 


988 


154 


1,142 


13% 


Asst. Prof. 


1,450 


349 


1,799 


19";, 


Instructor 


878 


652 


1,530 


43";; 


Total 


4,240 


1,249 


5,489 


23% 



women studied for advanced degrees. Anotlier reason 
is that the turnover rate of female faculty was greater 
because of marriage and motherhood; often resulting 
in temporary, or permanent, discontinuance of work. 
Both factors should be less significant in the future, 
since more women are earning advanced degrees and 
more are continuing to teach after marriage. The in- 
stitutions should recruit more women for their faculties 
and provide them an equal opportunity for advance- 
ment in rank. 



As more black students enroll in colleges and more 
pursue advanced degrees, the supply should be greater. 
But it is likely to be a number of years before there 
are enough black faculty to bring their proportion on 
faculties close to the proportion of blacks in the stu- 
dent bodies. Blacks must be encouraged to enroll in 
graduate schools and Tennessee institutions must re- 
cruit aggressively among the relatively few available 
for employment as faculty. 

WOMEN IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

Only 23 per cent of the faculty in the State's institu- 
tions are Wvjmen. Tennessee is by no means unique in 
this respect, since the nationwide ratio of males to 
females on college faculties is greater than three-to-one. 
The following table shows the distribution of male and 
female faculty in the four academic ranks, and the 
percentage of females m each rank. It is obvious that 
women fall disproportionately into the junior ranks. 
While they constitute only 23 per cent of all faculty, 
they make up 43 per cent of the instructors (Table 31 ) . 

The low percentage of female faculty and their low 
rank, in part, results from the fact that relatively few 



SALARY COMPARISONS 

The average faculty salary in Tennessee's public 
institutions was $12,156 in 1971-72, which was in the 
lower half for the Southern states. The highest average 
salary in the South was $13,762 (Maryland),^ and the 
lowest was $10,556 in Mississippi. When the various 
academic ranks are considered separately, Tennessee's 
faculty do not fare any betler. The average salary of a 
full professor in the State ranked ninth among the 13 
Southern states. Those of associate and assistant pro- 
fessors also ranked ninth, while that of an instructor 
was tenth.. 

There is also a male-female salary differential. In 
1971-72, the average salary of full-time male faculty 
was 28 per cent more than that of female faculty. Thic- 
disparity reflects the proportionately-greater number 
of males in the upper academic ranks, which results in 
an average .substantially in favor of the males. How- 
ever, even within the individual faculty ranks, there is 
a male-female difference. There is also a difference 
between salaries paid to blacks and whites. At all 
ranks, the blacks' salaries were lower. Possible reasons 
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TABLE 32 



AVERAGE SALARY OF FULL-TJME V 



Rank Male Female 

Professor S16,474 S14,948 

Associate Professor 13,519 12,290 

Assistant Professor 11,338 101254 

Instructor 8,732 8.185 

Average Salary .^12,795 s 9,999 



:^ULTY n\ SEX. RACK AND RANK. 1971 





TenncsBvo 


Arcragc [or All 


Blacks 


Total 


Southern Stales 


SI 3.657 


Si 16,340 


^17.640 


11,805 


13,351 


13.755 


10.500 


11,100 


1 1 ,429 


8.147 


S.464 


8.831 


10.820 


s;i2.156 


SI 2.325 



for tlii.s arc the number of years of experience, and the 
F)cr cent of each group with advanced degrees < Table 
32). 

The faculty employed in Tennes.see's public institu- 
tions are paid less in comparison to those in neighbor- 
ing stat(\s. The State, therefore, ^should strive to support 
adequately its institutions so thot faculty .salaries can 
be at least as good as the average in the Southern 
stat(\s. In addition, any inequities in salaries paid to 
women and blacks should be eliminated unless they 
are related to experience or qualifications. 

It would have required about an additional $3 mil- 
lion to rai.se teaching faculty salaries to the average of 
the Southern legion. To increase salaries of admin- 
istrators, counselors, extension workers, etc. to the 
regional average would have added another $1 million, 
so tliat a total of M million would bring the Tennessee 
average up to the lovel of the rc^gional average. This 
objective .sliould be achieved as soon as possible. 



Smce comp feiit faculty are absolutely essential for 
an etVectixe aj i high quality higher education .system, 
continuing efr > ts must be made to obtain and retain 
qualified facu.^v members and to facilitate their pro- 
fessional growth. This necessitates an improvement in 
salaries and other ccniditions which will make Ten- 
ne.sM'C institutions more attracii\e. careful sel(*ction of 
new fa(ult,;. and e\'aluati()n and rewards .systems in 
each iii.-titu!i()n which reward effective performance. 
,and provide motivation for a continued imi)rovement 
of each faculty member. 



A Icrfurc af the h'd liakhrin Phniefarium at Middle Tev- 
iiissec Sfati ('tnre)f<if{f drnivs « lot of interest. 




FINANCING HIGHER EDUCATION 



SUMMARY 



Tennessee's efforts in support of higher education 
during the past 12 years have h^?n remarkable: enroll- 
ments increased threefold and State appropriations 
increased sixfold; total expenditures for higher educa- 
tion is more than $250 million and State appropriations 
are more than $125 million; nine community colleges 
were established; and two four-year institutions were 
brought into the UT System. 

The State, however,^ falls short when compared with 
nearby states. It is 10 per cent behind the average per 
student level of support among the 14 SREB states, 
and it is twelfth in per capita appropriations. 

Student fees and charges provide about 23 per cent 
of the total educational budget. Students jxiy between 
$318 and $375 in annual charges, while out-of-state 
tuition averages $720 a year. The Commission recom- 
mends that increases in student charges be no more 
rapid than the ruse in average family income in Ten- 
nessee, and that student aid be expanded to assist the 
low-income student. 

State resources are allocated to institutions on a 
formula basis. All institutions, except UT Medical 
Units,, Roane, Volunteer and Shelby State community 
colleges. Agricultural Experiment Station, Agricultural 
Extension Service, and Municipal Technical Advisory 
Service, are under the formula. The formula generates 
about 88 per cent of the State appropriations for the 
institutions. The formula method is one of the most 
sophisticated in the nation, and Tennessee is in the 
forefront in its efforts to create new and more equitable 
methods of allocating State resources. 

The Commission has been exploring methods to im- 
prove the operation of the institutions and to reduce 
costs, even though the institutions — by most indices — 
have a very economical operation. 

Future resource requirements have been projected up 
to 1980 for six major components: present instructional 
programs; improvement in quality of present instruc- 
tional programs; health education; public service and 
research; additional community colleges; and student 
assistance. 
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The tremendous expansion of higher education in 
Tennessee in the last decade has been described in 
detail in preceding chapters. As was noted, most of 
this growth has been in public institutions, and the 
growth of expensive graduate programs has been even 
more rapid than the growth of the system as a whole. 
Many new programs have been added, the qualification 
of the faculty has increased, and 11 new institutions 
have been started. Although difficult to measure, the 
quality of higher education has probably increased, 
and more graduates are entering the economy with the 
education needed for a modern industrial society. 

This growth phenomenon /nd the resultant size and 
quality of higher education in Tennessee today has 
been called its most distinguishing characteristic. This 
major accomplishment has required a massive increase 
in State funds. In the 1960-61 fiscal year. State ap- 
propriations for higher education totaled $18.8 million. 
For 1972-73, the comparable appri;priation is $128.2 
million; a 585 per cent increase in 12 years (Table 33) , 
The funding increase for higher education in Tennessee 
over the last 12 years is twice as great as the percent- 
age increase in enrollment. Even when the influence of 
inflat ion is considered, the percentage growth rate in 
support of higher education is substantially larger than 
the student growth rate (Figure^ 5), 

There can be no question tha<. the governors, the 
General Assembly, and ultimately the Tennessee tax- 
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Figure 5 

payers have given great support to public higher edu- 
cation (Table 34). In fi.scal 1961, higher education 
recc^ived 9,6 cents of every general tax dollar, and 18 3 
ccnt^s during the current fiscal year. 

This generally-favorable picture is not completely 



Gi: ;eral tax appropriations 



Institutions 

Austin Peay 
East Tennessee 
Memphis State 
Middle Tennessee 
Tennessee State 
Tennessee Tech. 

Total 

Cleveland 

( 'Olumbia 

Dyersburg 

Jackson 

Motlow 

Roane 

Shelby 

Volunteer 

Walters 

Total 

UT Knoxville 
UT Chattanooga 
UT Martin 
irr Nashville 
irr Medical Units 
Vr Other 

Total 
Other 

Oiand Tot'il 



1960-61 

s J 
2,163 
1,438 
1,165 
1,236 
773 

.$ 8,284 



$ 8,622 



1,870 
$10,492' 



TABLE 33 

Fl TENNESSEE'S PUBLIC INI 
^In Thousands) 

1964-65 1968 [69 1969-70 1970-7 1 



$ 4,142 
2,538 
2,727 
2,266 
2,069 
1,272 

$15,014 



•SI 3,694 



3,184 
.Si 6,878 



$11,887 
4,724 
b,837 
.:,353 
5,065 
2,519 



$36,385 

$ 755 
975 
75 
755 

' 75 



$ 2,635 

$21,536 

2,518 

5,179 
4,503 

$33J36 



.S 2,667 
6,962 
13,593 
5.941 
4,258 
5,178 

$38,599 



$ 



514 

$18,776 $31,892 $73,270 



1,054 
1,028 

483 
1,054 

483 



72 

$ 4,174 

$23,675 
2,950 
3,214 
700 
6,023 
4.502 

$41,064 
564 
$84,401 



rUTIONS FOR SELECTED YEARS 


1970-71 


1971-72 


1972-73 


$ 3,015 


•S 3,486 


$ 3,792 


7,074 


8,392 


9,060 


15,073 


16,957 


18,552 


6,812 


8,136 


9,044 


4,326 


5,310 


5,664 


5,40;y 


6,382 


6,739 


$41,705 


$"48,663 


$ 52,851 


S 1,181 


$ 1,592 


$ 1,814 


1,054 


1,327 


1,322 


712 


757 


790 


1,135 


1,189 


1,297 


760 


804 


932 


71 


536 


740 


95 


146 


1,283 


71 


585 


1,022 


475 


706 


1,022 


$ .5.554 


$ 7,642 


$ 10,222 


$25,422 


$ 29,946 


$ 33,545 


3,747 


4,319 


5,215 


4,241 


4,918 


5,385 


1,083 


1,441 


2,392 


6,370 


8,188 r 


9,556 


5,036 


5,464 


6,445 


$45,899 


$ 54,276' 


$ 62,538 


514 


595 


2,563 


$93,672 


$111,176 


$128,174 
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TABLE 34 



(IKNEKAL TAX APPROPRIATIONS PKR FULL-TIME-EQUIVALKNT STUDENT 
FOR TENNESSEE'S VVBIAC INS'TITUIMONS OVER A lO-VEAR PERIOD 

Institutions 1962-63 1964-65 1967-68 1969-70 1970-71 197L72 1972-73 

Hoj^cnts' oonior Institution^ S430 S492 ^81(3 S 911 S;946 .^1.074 SI. 163 

( omnumity (\)llogc.s — - 81(3 1,030 1.053 1.165- 1.253 

UT Svstoni 705 689 950 1,041 1.120 1.245 1,377 

State Avn-agi' 519 536 863 968 1,020 1.147 1.254 

Figure^ do not inrludo appropi iations for Agricultural Extension St'i\iii's. Agricultural Experiment Station, Mu- 
nieipal Tei hnieal Ad\ isory Ser\iee, Memorial Research Center .and Hospital. Memphis Medical Units, and state- 
wide administrative services. 



TABLE 35 



(• )MPARISON OF APPR0PRIA1T0NS PER FULL-TIME-EQUIVALENT STUDENT 
FOR 11^:NNESSEE and southern REOIONAL states, fiscal 1966-72 



Fiscal Year 

1965- 66 

1966- 67 

1967- 68 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 



Tennessee FTE 
Appropriations 

$ 753 
853 
1,019 
1,038 
1.139 
1.240 
1,382 



Increase Over 
Previous Year 



13.3% 
19.5% 
1.9% 
9.7% 
8.9% 
11.5% 



SREB FTE 
Appropriations 

$ 941 
1,001 
1,135 
1,166 
1,329 
1.420 
1.541 



Increase Over 
Previous Year 



6.37% 
13.38% 

2.13% 
13.97% 

6.84^;, 

8 52% 



Per Cent of SREB 
Appropriations 

80.0% 
85.2";; 
89.8"?; 
89.0%, 
85.7% 
87.3% 
89.7% 



optimistic. Higher education in Tennes.see does not 
exist by itself. It must compete, for example, with 
neighboring states and the national labor market for 
good faculty. The quality of higher education in Ten- 
nes.see ^mu.st continuously stand comparison with the 
states contiguous to its borders, and, for that matter, 
with the other 49 states. In light of these compari.sons, 
1\'nn(»ssee higher education falls short. 

When the average annual State appropriation per 
full-time-equivalent student in Tennessee is compared 
with the other 13 states in the area encompassed by the 
Southern R(»gional Education Board, the State ranks 
in the bottom quartile. In the most recent year for 
which compaiative totals are available, the average 
state appropriation per .student in the SREB area was 
$1,541. The Tennessee average was $1,382 f Table 35) 
or about 10 per cent behind the average per student 
level of support in the region 

Another common measure of State effort is the ap- 
propriation pT capita for higher education. Tennessee 
ranks twelfth of the 14 SREB states (Table 36) and 
this year it appropriated less than $32 per citizen for 
higher education. 

The State's efforts in support of higher education 
during tiie past 12 years have been renia/kable: enroll- 
mcnls increa.scd threefold, and State appropri. ''ons 



table 36 



STATE APPROPRIATIONS PER CAPITA 
FOR HIGHER EDUCATION IN SOUTHERN 
REGIONAL EDUCATION BOARD STATES 
FOR FISCAL 1973* 

States Per Capita Appropriation 



1. West Virginia 


$43.75 


2. Mississippi 


42.87 


3 North Carolina 


42,86 


4. Kentucky 


42.28 


5. Florida 


41.62 


6. Texas 


39.79 


7. Louisiana 


39.43 


8. South Carolina - 


39.39 


9. Maryland 


39.24 


10. Virginia 


38,99 


11. Georgia 


37.67 


12. TENNI^ISSEE 


31.75 


13. Alabama 


30.33 


14, Arkan.sas 


28.50 



''MM. Chambers, ''Grapevine" for appropriations 
data; U,S. Census "Population Estimates and 
Projections." Series P-25, No. 488, September. 
1972. 



increased sixfold; total oxjx^nditure of -ill fund? for 
higher education in T('nnesse(» is mor(» than .S2r»a mil- 
lion; appropriation of tax dollars is more than 5)125 
million; nine two-year commiinily colleges were t-siab- 
lished at Morristown. Cleveland, Tullahoma, Roane 
County,, Callalin, Columbia. Jackson. Dyershurg and 
Memphis: and new four-year institutions were brought 
into the UT System at Chattanooga and Nashville. 
This is a record of which Tennesseans can be proud,^ 
hut not complacent. The states around Tennessee also 
have been working diligently. The future funding re- 
quirements for higher education in Tennessee, in com- 
parison with neighboring states, will require continued 
efTort on the part of State taxpayers. But this is an 
mvestment in the future of Tennessee and its people, 
and it will pay big dividends through graduates who 
aie better equipped to live and work in tomorrow's 
complex world. 

FUNDING HIGHER EDUCATION 
!N TENNESSEE TODAY 

Tennessee's public institutions will spend approxi- 
mately 51276 million from all available sources in the 
current fiscal year. About S192 million will be utilized 
for educational purposes and student aid, and the re- 
maining $84 milli will be spent for dormitories, 
apartments, food service, operation of hospitals, and 
other activities which are operated on a self-supporting 
basis. 

The most import<ant source of funding the State's 
public institutions is the tax dollar appropriated an- 
nually by th(> General Assembly. Such funds comprise 
46 per cent of the total expenditures in higher educa- 
tion (Table 37). and about 65 per cent of the total 
educational expenditures (Table 38). 



TABLr; 37 

SOURCE AND APPLI(^ATIO^• Oi TOTAL FUNDS 
FOR TKNNK8SEK S HKiFiKH hr)U(\.\TION 
INSTITUTIONS FOR FLS(\Ai. 1973 



/?cso//rccs 

State Appropriation 
Tuition and Fees 
Other 
Restricted 

Total 

Kxpcndilnres 

Education and Ceiu-ral 
Student Aid 
Auxiliary Enterprises 
Restricted 

Total 
Budgeted 



Amount 

$125,611,000 
52,812,000 
62,985,000 
34.842,000 

$276,250,000 



5>189,910,00() 
2,486,000 
48.916,000 
34,842,000 

$276,154,000 



o of Total 

45.5 
19 I 
22.8 
12.6 

looTo 



68 7 
1.0 
17 7 
12.6 

100.0 



CHARGES LEVIED ON STUDENTS 

Tuition, maintenance, and other fees are the second 
most important source of funding. Charges assessed on 
students for their education provide about 28 per cent 
of the total educational budget fo: the State's public 
coll(»ges and universities. As State appropriations have 
risen during the past 12 years, student fees also have 
increased. The rate of student fees have risen about 80 
per cent between 1962 and 1972, while per capita in- 
come increased about 100 per cent. In the fall of 1962. 



TABLE 38 

SOURCE. AND APPLICATION OF UNRt^S TRICTED EDUCATION AND GENERAL BUDGETS FOR 
TENNESSEE'S HIGHER EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS FOR FISCAL 1973* 



Resources 

State Appropriations 
Tuition and Fees 
Other 

Total 

Expenditures 



Amount 

.S125,611,000 
52,812,000 
13,070,000 



$191,493,000 



Per Cent of 7otal 

65.6 
27.6 
6.8 

100.0 



ERLC 



Instruction & Departmental Research 
Organiz(>d Educational Activities 
Sponsored Researco 
Other Separately Faidgeted Research 
Other Sponsored Programs 
Extension and Public Service 
Libraries 
Student Services 

Physical Plant Operation & Maintenance 
G(»neral Administration 
StafT Benefits 

General Institutional Expenses 
Student Aid 

Total 
Budgeted 



$ 96,5j5,000 
5 991,000 
535,000 
6,446,000 
10,000 
12,369,000 
9,423,000 
10,288,000 
23,199,000 
9,967,000 
8,783,000 
6,344,000 
2,486,000 

$192,3%,000 



50.2 
3.1 
.3 
3.3 
0.0 
6.4 
4.9 
5.3 

12.1 
5.2 
4.6 
3.3 
1.3 

100 0 
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a full-time Tennessee .student paid 8165 per school 
year in maintenance fees at the Board of Regents 
universities, and S2()()-.S225 at the UT institutions 
Comparable charges in fall of 1972 were .S318 and 
$333-$390 r(>spectively. In addition, debt service fees 
on student centers and other capital projects was being 
paid by students in the Regents institutions Out-of- 
state tuitions rose from $165-S300 in 1962 to $720 in 
the fall of 1972 (Table 39; In spite of these increases, 
the average fees for in-state and out-cf-state students 
is below the average of the neighboring states ('Tai>le 
40). 



OTHER INCOME 

Other income which includes unrestricted F^'dci U 
grants, miscellaneous fees, gifts, bequests, donations, 
interest and oth »r earnings of the institutions- con- 
tributes t>nly 7 per cent to total educational and gen- 
eial revenues in Tennessee. 

Federal funds are a significant part of the budget of 
the Ul' Medical Units, contributing 36 per cent to the 
expected spending level of that institution in the cur- 
rent fiscal vcar. Th(» UT Knoxville campus is also 



TABLE 39 

ANNUAL TUITION AND FEES FOR TENNESEE'S HIGHER EDU(^ATION INSTITUTIONS. 1962-73 



In^htutiom 



1961-62 



1964-65 



1969-70 



1970-71 



1971-72 



1972-7:i 



Regents Institutions 

Community Colleges 
Maintenance Fee 
Out-of State Tuition 
Senior Institutions 
Maintenance Fee 
Out-of-state Tuition 

UT System 

UT Knoxville 
Maintenance Fee 
Out-of-state Tuition 

UT Chattanooga 
Maintenance Fee 
Out-of-state Tuition 

UT Martin 

Maintenance Fee 
Out-of-state Tuition 

UT Nashville 
Maintenance Fee 
Oiit-of-State Tuition 



$165 
165 



300 



$20: 
300 



$165 

m 



.S225 
300 



$201 
300 



$165 
375 

S225 
480 



615 
s;34() 

615 

$291 
615 

$315 
615 



$165 


SI 95 


$195 


375 


600 


720 


$250 


$28F. 


$318 


480 


6r.o 


720 


$336 


$354 


$375 


615 


615 


720 


S365 


$384 


$390 


615 


615 


720 


S291 


$309 


$357 


615 


615 


720 


$315 


$333 


$333 


615 


615 


720 



TABLE 40 

MEDI/N TUn^TON AND R?:QUTRED FEES AT PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS IN THE SOUl^HERN REGIONAL 

EDUCATION BOARD STAIT.S FOR FISCAL 1973 



Principal 
State Universities 



State Colleges and 
Regional Universities 



Community Colleges 



ERLC 



States 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida* 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Loui.siana* 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

TENNESSEE 

Texas 

Virginia 

West Virginia 



In-State 


Out-of-state 


In-State 


Out-of-state 


In-State 


Out-of-Stat 


Rates 


Rates 


Rates 


Rates 


Rates 


Rates 


$483 


$ 960 


$376 


$ 615 


$203 


$ 368 


400 


930 


400 


750 


240 


485 


570 


1,470 


570 


1,470 


209 


409 


405 


1,110 


345 


885 


255 


615 


405 


1.120 


360 


876 


345 


980 


320 


820 


220 


720 




1.093 


639 


1.445 


428 


740 


350 


516 


1,116 


428 


1,028 


180 


580 


422 


1,997 


442 


2,002 


144 


431 


575 


1.280 


490 


1,180 






399 


1,119 


358 


1,078 


195 


915 


193 


L053 


193 


1,053 


96 


960 


625 


L287 


598 


991 


225 


750 


310 


1.140 


250 


1 .000 


216 


408 



•Graduate fees are slightly higher. 
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the recipiont of substantial funds, both from private 
sources and Federal government, and it leads other 
State institutions in thi.^ category. 



ALLOCATING STATE RESOURCES 
FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 

With the State tax dollar being the primary source 
of .support tor Tennes.see's public colleges and uni- 
versities, a fair method of allocating funds among the 
different institutions is needed. Because all institutions 
are not alike, a fair method is not simple to devise. 
With the advent of the Commi.ssion. a new formula 
approach for allocating the tax dollars was adopted. It 
was revised several times, and the current version— 
which incorporates a sophisticated study of '^average 
costs" for various instructional programs offered at 
different class levels- was first u-^ed in fiscal 1972. In 
essence, production of student c ?dit hours and their 
attendant costs are the foundatM.n of the formula. 

Tennessee's senior institutions with the exc 'option 
of UT Medical Units, are coverc J by the formula. Six 
of the nine community colleges are also und^r the 
formula, with the newest- Roane. Volunteer and 
Shelby excluded. Under present policy, a community 
college must Ix' in operation three years before it 
comes under the formula. The rationale underlying 
this philosophy is that new institutions have certain 
start-up costs which cannot be covered by the formula. 
In addition, it is very difficult to predict accurately 
the enrollment of new institut ions. 

Three additional units of UT are not covered by the 
formula: Agricultural Experimental Station program, 
the Agricultural Extension Service program., and 
Municipal Technical Advisory Service. 

For those institutions on the formula, approximately 
88 per cent of their State appropriations are generated 
by it. while the remaining 12 per cent of expenditures 
cover such items as research, public service costs, and 
organized educational activities, (e.g., operation of 
campus schools, and other educational laboratories). 
Allocations for these activities are based on actual 
expenditures in the prior year, plus inflationary or 
other increments. 

The formula method used to allocate tax dollars in 
Tennessee is one of the more sophisticated in the 
nation. More states arc now using this approach for 
allocation of funds, and Tennessee is in the forefront 
in its efforts to create new, and more equitable, methods 
of allocating State re.sources for higher education. A 
detailed description of the Tennessee formula appears 
in Appendix A. 

Finally, ft should be noted that since the formula 
was revised two years ago, th-* General Assembly has 
not yet been able to appropriate all funds generated 
by the motbod. In the current fiscal year, the institu- 
tions are cpcrating wifh 93 per cent of ihe total tax 
dollars pr-duced by the formula. 
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WHO SHOULD PAY 

FOR HIGHER EDUCATION? 

An even more fundamental question than the method 
of allocating State funds among public institutions is 
(be basic question of bow much of the cost of higher 
education sbould be paid by the taxpayer, how much 
by the student and his family, and how much is likely 
to come from other sources. The student must pay 
tuition and his living expenses, and he must give up 
the earnings he would liave made if be did not go to 
college Thus, from the student's point of view, even in 
a low-tuition public institution, be and his parents are 
responsil ie for more than three-fourths of the cost of 
bis education 

Advocates of high tuition point out that education 
is an economic henefi' to the individual - helping him 
to qualify for a better paying position -and tuition 
should th(*refore be high at public institutions. Advo- 
cate^ of low tuition point out that high tuition will 
restrict many (|ualified students from low and moderate 
income families from attending colKve: high tuition 
denies the equality of opportunity whicli is a corner- 
.stone of our democratic society. 

Advocates of low tuition al.so point out that grad- 
uates who earn more money because of their college 
education also pay more taxes: and that over a lifetime, 
the college graduate repays the subsidy for his er'uca- 



h^fst iHCf /v thv Wvst on the com pus of Vitivcrsitif of 
Trniii'.ssfr af Cluttfn no(t}/(t, one of the fivr JJT campuses. 
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A)i adult evvmuy ckss sfudmt's family helps her to mark 
yradtiafiou ut J(tcKso)i S^^uc Community College. 



tion many fold. From this point of view, low tuition is 
a good public policy which is also economically sound. 

Earlier, it was pointed out that the tuition gap 
between public and private institutions is making 
it inc/easingly difficult for many private colleges to 
attract students. The long-run consequence of a low 
tuition policy in the public sector will be to force many 
private institutions out of existence. As private college 
enrollments drop, the public institutions will have to 
absorb the additional students, and the extra costs will 
fall on the taxpayers. 

The Commission believes that it is most important 
to keep the door of educational opportunity open for 
all qualified students, and maintenance fees will have 
to be kept low until .such time as student a.ssistance 
funds are available for all low income students who 
want to attend college. It is recommended^ therefore, 
that maintenance ices in public institutions increase no 
more rapidly than the rise in average family income in 
Tennessee. This means that the average burden of 
costs on the student and his family would not ri.se 
more rapidly than the average ability to pay. 

An adequate program of student assistance is es- 
sential in providing opportunities to attend college for 
that 40 - 50 per cent of Tennessee youth from low and 
moderate income families. Student assistance includes 
work opportunities, loans, and grants which can be 
combined in various ^ays to meet the .specific needs 
of students. Tennessee now lias three tyi>e.s of a.ssist- 
ance for low income students: work study programr, 
operated by each iastitution; loans from Federal 
sources and from the Guaranteed Loan Program op- 
erated through banks by the Tennessee Educational 



Loan (Corporation; and grant.^ from private jzifts. from 
the Federal Educational Opportunity (n'ant Program, 
and from the new Tennes.«;eo Student Assistance 
Agency. From these multiple souices. needy student.s 
have a variety of ways to help pay the costs of their 
education. The total funds available are con.^idcrahly 
^liort of meeting the total need tor student aid. al- 
though the new Federal program of l)asic opportunity 
grants, if funded, could close much of the need gap. 
// is recommended that all types of student aid be 
expanded until they approximate the total student 
need for financial assistance. 

Federal work-study programs have proven to be 
valuable in providing both support and useful work 
to m£ny students. The Guaranteed Student Loan^; 
have been under-utilized in Tenne.s.see in comparison 
with most other .states, and this program has a potential 
for helping many more students. The new Student As- 
sistance Program, funded for the first time in 1972, is 
a.ssisting more than 2.000 Tenncsseans at public and 
private institutions About 55 per cent of the students 
who received grants are attending public instituiions. 
but approximately 70 per cent of the funds were pro- 
vided to students attending private colleges because of 
the higher average tuition awards in the private sector 
This program is -Mgible for matching Federal funds 
and it should be nt nued and expanded. 

The Student Assist, nee Program is also important in 
giving student,s a choice between a public or private 
institution, and, to the extent that it enables the private 
institutions to maintain their enrollment and continue 
to .serve Tenne.ssea".s, it can help reduce the future tax 
burdens on the State. The exact amount of -ost avoid- 
ance involved cannot be determined, but if the Federal 
matching funds are made available for this program, 
it could be fairly .substantial. 

The future .size of the Student Assistmce Program 
should be related to the adequacy of Federal funding 
of the .several programs of student assistance. If the 
past history of only partial funding of Federal student 
assistance programs contimu^s, young people of the 
State will need a Student A.s.sistance Program con- 
.^iderably larger than the present one. The normal 
growth of the current Student A.ssistance Program— 
which provides for continuation of each grant for up to 
four years if the student continues to have a need- 
will require appropriations of approximately $4 million 
to $5 million annually by 1975-76, which may be 
matched by Federal funds that would p»'ovide an addi- 
tional $3 million to $4 r iDion a year. The continuation 
of the program at its present level of annual State 
funding, i.e , $1,250,000 for new awards each year, plus 
matching Federal money, might serve 15,000 to 17,000 
Tennesseaas by mid-1970, provided that the matching 
Federal fund.s are available. 

// is recommended that the Student Assistance Pro- 
gram, in combination with Federal student aid funds, 
he expanded until all needy Tennessee .students can 
^et asMstance from either State. Federal, or institu- 
tional .sources. 

In addition, it is recommended that efforts be made 
to expand the utilization of the Guaranteed Loan 
Program so that it serves a larger percentage of Ten- 
nessee youth. 
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MORE ECONOMICAL OPERATION 

Methods of measuring the ofTectiveness of college 
operations are still in their infancy. Until ways of 
measuring the quality of the output are developed to 
a higher level, it will be difficult to apply cost-benefit 
mod(»Is to liigher education operations. There are, how- 
ever, several intermediate steps which can be taken to 
improve the operation of the institutions and to reduce 
costs. The Commission has been exploring several of 
these methods with the in.stitutions. 

First, the programs being offered have been examined 
and a question raised about the continuation of those 
whf h are low producers of graduates. As a re.suit, a 
number of programs have been consolidated and a few 
eliminated. Most of thase have not led to any reduction 
of faculty or staff nor have they r(>sult(*d in any large- 
cost reductions, although the faculty's time may be 
more profitably utilized. ^ . w 

Second, a continuing study is underway on the mnin- 
tenance and operation of the physical plant to identify 
areas ^yhere costs are unrea.sonable, and to institute 
corrective measures by the institutions. 

Third, the Commission will coordinate studies, for 
more efficient utilization of computer facilities, which 
are being undertaken by the UT System stiff and the 
staff of the Board ot Regents. This should a&sure effi- 
cient procedures in an area where budg**t co.sts have 
risen rapidly in recent years. 

Fourth, upon the request of the General Assembly, 
the Commission has undertaken a study of faculty 
workloads. This .should reveal any areas of underutili- 
zation of faculty, and the institutions will be requested 
to examine carefully tht ir practices in this area. 

While it is important to study these and other areas 
of lastitutional operations Csuch as libraries) to de- 
termine the most effective operation per dollar spent 
It should be recognized that l^ennessee's public iastitu- 
tions— by most indices -have a very economic opera- 
tion. The per student appropriatioas have been 5 to 10 
per cent below the regional average; faculty salaries 
are lower; and faculty teach more .students than the 
average m the region. Salary levels and faculty-student 



ratio.s an- ininoi' ' . 'tei,.iinnnts of overall co.sts, and 
on these m(*a>u.\.; ^fVnnos.see hps a very economical 
operation. 

< 

The Commis.sion. in il.c future, will have to tie ihe 
results of (he various studies on ;.:-titutionaI operations 
into (he foi L-ula and int^ the budgeting process .so that 
there will be ^ continuing effort to achieve a more 
efllcient operation. 

// is recommended thoHhe budget process be fully 
utilized as a means of inducing heightened efficiency 
and economy in the operation of each public higher 
education institution. Budgeting concepts should be 
expanded to focus on outpulsy long range planning, 
and sound internal management, 

FUTURE RESOURCE REQUIREMENTS 

One of the important, but difficult, ta.sks in planning 
is to determine what the future requirements for fund- 
ing will l)e. Many factors must be taken into considera- 
tion, and th(» proj(»ctions have been made as simple as 
po.ssibIe. It should be understood, however, that some 
of the factors are likely to change, and somp of the 
a.ssumptions will prove to be in error. 

Estimates of State appropriations required for higher 
education activity have been formulated for six major 
components: (1) present instructional programs; (2) 
improvement in quality of the pre.sent instructional 
program: (3) health education; (4) public service and 
re.search; (5) additional community colleges; and (6) 
the Student A.ssistance Program. Table 41 shows the 
State appropriations required for each component dur- 
ing the next seven years. 

The projection for the present instructional program 
component has been built on the 1973 formula base. 
It utilizes the full-time-equivalent .student projections 
presented earlier and includes a four per cent annual 
inflation estimate, but it makes no assumption's about 
improvements to the exi.sting program. This set c^f esti- 
mates is termed the continuation projection. 

Appropri' tion estimates for quality improvements in 
existing instructional programs were developed by as* 
suming that Tennes.see would attain the average PTE 
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TABLE 41 

APPROPRIATION REQUIREMENTS FOR PUBLIC HIGHER EDUCATION IN TENNESSEE. 1971-81 

(In millions)* 



Program Component J 970-7 J 

Continuation of Present 
lastructional Program $93.7 

Attaining the Southeastern 

FTE Average Expenditure 
Health Education 
Public Service and Research 
New Community Colleges 
Student .Assistance Program 

Total $937 
■'Estimates by the* THEC staff. 



1971-72 1972-73 
$111.2 S128.2 
IMPROVEMENTS 



$111.2 



$128.2 



1973-74 
$146.6 

$13-14 
S3.6 
$1.5 

$1.3 

$166-167 



1975-76 
$170-175 



$16-18 
$5-6 
$4.5-5 
$1.5-2 
$4- 



1980-81 
$230-240 



$20-25 
$6-7 

$12-13 
$5-6 
$5-6 



.$201-211 .$278-297 
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After years of study, that happy day arrives for the 
students at Tennessee Sitate Umvcrsity Nashville. 



student expenditure of the Southern states by 1980. 
Appropriation trends in Tennessee and the Southern 
region were used in making this projection, which can 
be termed the "expansion** or "improvement" portion 
of the long-range budget estimates. 

Health education is becoming more important in 
Tennessee as more citizens expect and demand a high 
level of medical care. Such demand puts great pressure 
on the educational system to train competent prac- 
titioners in sufficient quantity to meet the demand. 
Budget estimates for this component assume expansion 
and improvement of the UT Medical Units in Mem- 
phis, greater use of the two private medical schools in 
Tennessee, establishment of three clinical centers in 
the State, and operation of an incentive loan-scholar- 
ship program to bring physicians into under-served 
areas of Tennessee. 

The State plan commits Tennc ^sees institutions to a 
greater effort in public service and research. As a 
result, citizens, political subdivisions, and industries in 
Tennessee can call upon the colleges and universities 
for assistance in .solving their problems and developing 
the State's full economic potential. Today, the public 
instituti'^ns arc spending approximately $14 million 
in State, Federal and local funds for agricultural 
research and extension service. Approximately $4 mil- 
lion IS being spent for non-agricultural research and 
public service. The State could benefit from as much 
emphasis on non-agricultural public service and re- 
M irch as it now devotes to agricultural research and 
ext<?n.ion. The benefits of Tennessee's agricultural 
programs in increased productivity and a higher 
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quality of rural life are well known, and a similar 
investment in service to other areas of the State's 
economy should pay big dividends. Estimates for this 
function, shown in Table 41, assume that $12 million 
in additional State funds will be expended by fiscal 
year 1981 for non-agricultural research and public 
service, so that Tennesi^ee will be spending about as 
much on non-agricultural research and public service 
as it is spending on agriculture. 



The hospital environ mertt provides excellent learning 
perienees for stndenta at UT in Memphis. 




The State plan also calls for establishnient of tlirc(» 
new community colleges by 1980, and (he appropria- 
tion estimates assume establishment f one college in 
(»ach of iho fKcal years of 1975, 1976, and 1977. The 
totals include st^nt-up and operational costs tradi- 
tionally rimdcd from jjeneral tax revenues. 

Finally, estimates for student a.s.sistance assume in- 
cn^a.ses in the program for fi.scal 1977) ;ind 1976 as (he 
pnjgram builds to accommodate its (hiid and final 
clas.ses. Thereafter, (he estimates level off and assume 
a ielati\ely stable number of students to be .«:erved. 



ALLOCATIONS FORMULA 

The (\)mmission proposes that tne formula currently 
utilized f()r allocating Stat(> rc^sources b(> reviewed and 
that a major effort hi^ made to improve the formula by: 

^a> Bringing non-formula parts of the budget 
under tlie formula wh(>never valid criteria can 
be d(>vised to measure n^arch and public 
service activities, 

(b) Relating the formula niorc directly to meas- 
ures of output and quality of education rather 
than basing it primarily on the average input 
Oi programs. 

Providing inter tive.s in the formula for better 
management and more innovative educational 
program.s. 
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A Clcvelaml Sfafr Coat iit unity College student paint ft out- 
tJoorr (ahitve). whilr a coed ut Columbia State Community 
CoUvye (hu'4'r left) Ivarna in the labon * try. 



(d) Retiiining the concept of equitable allocation 
of funds for basic cost areas. 

The Commission believes the formula method of 
allocating resources between the various institutions is 
desirable and recommends its continued use and the 
improvement of the elements as indicated above. 

All State institutions must bt? concerned about the 
efficient and economical delivery of higher education 
services. The Commission suggests that the budget 
process be fully utilivx»d as a means of promoting 
heightened efficiei cy and economy in each institution's 
operations. The Commission also suggests that the 
budgeting concepts be expanded to focus on longer 
range fiscal planning, management objectives, program 
output measures, and cost effectiveness practices. 

The Commi-s.sion is aware ih^t this effort is not an 
easy task; thi, the goal cannot be ailained in a single 
year; and that no iastitution has yet attained these 
objectives. These goals, however, are a.s much within 
fhe realm of po-ssibility in Tenne.ssee as in any other 
state, particularly since the State has already made 
a good start in this direction. 
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CAPITAL FUND REQUIREMENTS 



SUMMARY 



Tennessee's investment in higher education facilities 
is more than S500 million. The past decade saw more 
than $300 million in new construction being authorized 
and started when enrollment in public institutions 
tripled. 

f The 87th General Assembly, in 1971-72, authorized 

$68.6 million for capital improvements at higher educa- 
tion institutions; a sum larger than that in any previ- 
ous birnnium. 

The building program of the seventies is aimed at 
rounding out the campus construction of the last dec- 
ade. Based on projected enrollments, Tennessee will 
need additional academic space ranging from 2.7 to 
31 million gross square feet by 1980. 

The greatest growth is expected among the com- 
munity colleges, wh re they will need about 1.1 million 
gross square feet beyond what is currently funded or 
contracted. The regix^nal universities will require about 
.7 million square feet, while the UT System will need 
about .9 million square feet. In addition, about one 
million sauare feet of existing space will have to be 
renovated. 

Building during the next decade will have to be more 
selective and more carefully planned. Between $21 and 
$28 million will be required yearly for the next six 
years. 

During the past decade, the State spent $180 million 
to build 10 million square feet. It is expected to spend 
about $130 million to build only 27 per cent as much 
new space in the seventies. 
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Adequate physical facilities are ir.portant to a 
modern instructional program, and Tennessee's institu- 
tions have developed coriplex, highly-special ir.ed 
campuses to provide the instructional setting and 
equipment for the present day programs. A university 
has many characteristics of a small city: streets, parking 
areas, specialized and residential buildings, recreational 
areas, offices, and administrative and maintenance 
fiicilities. 

Less than 10 per cent of space at Tennessee's public 
institutions is devoted to classrooms. More than four 
times as much area is devoted to living and eating, and 
student activities. More space (about 11 per cent) 
is utilized for laboraluries than for classrooms, and 
about 12^per cent of all space is used for offices for 
faculty, administrators and other personnel. Libraries 
and athletic facilities also require a major part of the 
space on campuses. 

HISTORY OF CAPITAL CONSTRUCTION 

Tennessee's investmejit in higher education facilities 
of all types is more than one-half billion dollars, in- 
cluding land» academic buildings, equipment, dormi- 
tories and other auxiliary-support facilities. During 
the 1960's^ enrollment in public institutions tripled and 
more than $30() million in new coastruction was au- 
thorized and .started. The G'^neral Assembly in 1971 
and 1972 authorized $68.6 million for capital improve- 
ments at higher education institutions, a sum larger 
than that in any previous biennium. Educational lead- 
ers in Tennessee have recognized the importance of 
developing their campuses adequately. As a result, the 
State now has 18 attractive, generally well-designed 
campu.ses. and two centers with permanent facilities. 
Roane State Community College campus is -urrently 
under coastruction, although classes began in fall of 
1971 in temporary quarters. Shelby State Com-nunity 
College in Memphis began course offerings in fall of 




1972 in temporary quarters. When both are complete, 
the State will have 20 majoi campuses, as well as 
several resident ce»iters with peimanent facilities. 

Of the 24 million square feel of space available to 
Tennessee public institutions, more than 18 million 
(78 per cent) was constructed in the past 20 years. 
Fifteen million square feet were built in the last decade. 
Over 10 million square feet of academic buildings were 
constructed, with the remaining being dormitories, 
student centers and other auxiliary space The building 
program has kept pace with the enrollment growth 
on most campuses, although needs for some specialized 
facilities remain unmet at neariy every iastitution. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF FORMULA STANDARDS 

Until 1969, a total capital outlay sum, based on en- 
rollment, was authorized for each institution. Recog- 
nized as an inadequate and somewhat inequitable 
procedure, the Commission developed a new and more 
objective approach to determining opital outlay needs. 
With the new procedure, each pi ject was reviewed 
and evaluated through a set of objective standards. 
This procedure was suggested and supported by a 
Legislative Fiscal Review Committee directive, and 
made possible by an inventory and cataloging of space 
use at each institution. A study was also made to 
determine how well classrooms and laboratories were 
utilized, and an evaluation revealed the physical con- 
dition of each building on all campuses, 

The inventory and cataloging provided information 
on all buildings and rooms, and revealed that more 
than 10 million square feet was related directly to 
instr- < ^onal programs. A study of classroom utiliza- 
tion \, accomplished through use of cla.ss information 
gathered in the fall, 1969 Tennessee Higher Education 
Commission Instructional Cost Study. It indicated 
that most campuses do not need new classrooms now. 
The funds currently appropric^ted. but not yet under 
contract, will provide most of the classrooms needed by 
1975. There is a need, however, for various types of 
special-purpo.se space on several campuses An evalua- 
tion of the condition of all buildings found that of the 
24 million square feet iaspected, 21 million was in 
satisfactory condition, two million was considered 
temporary or should be razed, and one million square 
feet required major renovation. 

The inventory and utilization studies enabled the 
Commi.ssion to develop and apply space standards to 
each project request, and to determine its need. This 
objective approach permitted the Commission to assign 
priorities to coastruction requests, as well as to identify 
unnecessary construction. 



Memphis State's Malcolm R. Patterson Bnildhg, com- 
pleted ttt 1U(i7, was tiatt ed after Governor Pattersov; 
chief cxecntive in tnosf w MSU was foutulrd. 



STANDARDS FOR DETERMINING 
SPACE REQUIREMENTS 

Spacr standards developed by the Commission wore 
hnaod on studies to determine what is needed to carry 
out an adequate instructional program. Data from 
other state space analyses and st^indards were also 
used: the most helpful were studies in C'olorado, and 
the Unicersity Space Planning by Bareither and 
Schillinger. The basic goal in application of standards 
is to determine, equitably, the space needs of each 
institution. Particular situations and conditions have 
to be treated individually^ since the standards do not 
fit all specialized situations adequately The specific 
standards developed for major types of^space (class- 
rooms, offices, etc. ) appear in the App(;iulix. 

PROJECTED SPACE NEEDS 

The biiildinji program in the 197()\s .should be aimed 
toward rounding out the campus construction of the 
last decade. Application of the standards to projected 
enrollment indicates that Tenness(>e\s institutions will 
need additional academic space ranging from 2.7 to 
3.1 million gro.ss square* feet by 1980, to go with the 
15.3 million .square feet already available or under 
construction. While some additional classroom and lab- 
oratory space will be need(»d- approximately 550.000 
square feet - the bulk is for specialized facilities to 
house medical .sc-hool, physical education, fine arts, 
technological, library, and admini.strative activities. 
Although mo.st institutions have adequate dormitory 



space, apartments will be needed for married students. 
If single .student dormitories are constructed, it is i;ug- 
gested that they be designed for easy conversion to 
apartment style quarters if nece^^sary. Food service and 
stuf' -nt center facilities also need to be expanded at 
^ ie locations, depending on the enrollment growth. 
Need for this type space, which can be built with 
revenue bond funds paid from receipts of the proj(»cts, 
has not been included in estimates of needed con- 
struction funds described here. 

Understandably,, the greatest growth is expected 
among the community colleges. By 1980, they are 
expected to need about 1.1 million gross square feet in 
addition to that currently funded or under contract. 
Nearly all of this will be in the new urban community 
colleges. Existing community colleges in non-metro- 
politan areas will need only minor additions to round 
out their campuses. The Regents universities will re- 
quire about 700.000 gro.ss square feet, and the UT 
Syst( ."»\s four main campuses, exclusive of ihc Medical 
Units, about 900.000 gross square feet of additional 
space Also, about a million square feet of existing 
space will n(»ed to l)e renovated during the 197()'s 

Building during the next decade will have to be 
more .selective and more carefully planned. Facilities 
will have to be designed for greater flexibility of use. It 
cannot l)e assumed, as in the past, that a building will 
he outgrown before its completion. 

Durbiif intrm oinl situiuf days, the most popular place ov 
fhe VT Kitoynle canipK^ is the Studct^t Aquatic Center, 




During 1960-65, annual building costs increased from 
1.5 to 3.9 per cent. Construction costs, however, in- 
crea.sed sharply after 1965, with annual increase.s rang- 
ing from 4.4 to about 13.3 per cent. Between 1966 and 
1970, construction costs increased approximately 33.4 
per cent for an annual average rise of 8.4 per cent 
during the last half of the decade. From 1970 to 1972. 
building costs have risen about 10 per cent each year. 

It is likely that there will be a continued rise in 
coastruction costs. For planning purposes, an annual 
increase of five per cent per year is assumed. This is 
a conservative estimate. The State, based on this as- 
sumed ri.se,, will need to .spend about S117-S138 million 
on higher education construction in the 1973-1980 
period. To be available by 1980, this expenditure 
should be programmed between 1974-75 and 1978-79 

It is a.ssumed that between 500,000 and 600,000 
square feet of new construction will be financed each 
year for five years, and that 300,000 square feet will 
he renovated each year for the next three years. Tabic 
42 shows the capital outlay fund requirements for the 
next six years. 



TABLE 42 

ESTIMATED FUNDING REQUIRED FOR 
C:ONSTRUCTION OF 500,000-600,000 SQUARE 
FEET OF ACADEMIC SPACE ANNUALLY, 
1975-79 

General Obligation 
Average Cost Bond Authorization 

Per Square Foot rjn SmiUions ) 



Year 

1974- 75 ' 

1975- 76 - 

1976- 77 ' 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 

Total 



$37 
39 
41 
43 
45 



S 



23.5-27.2 
24.5-28.4 
25.5-29.6 
21.5-25.8 
22.5-27.0 



$117.5-138 



'Renovation projects included. 




Between $21 and $28 million in new capital con- 
struction will be required each year for the next six 
years. If the rise in building costs ceases, these re- 
quirements would l)e about 15 per cent lower. 

In addition to these capital costs, maintenance and 
campus improvements, some land acquisition, and utili- 
ties expansion and modification will require $8-$10 
million a year on the average. A request for a major 
maintenance and campus improvement fund h..o been 
made to the Governor and General Assembly If 
funded, it will provide between one and two per cent 
of the value of the buildings and equipment in higher 
education each year to protect and enhance Tenne.s- 
.see's half billion dollar investment in facilities. 

During the past decade, more than 10 million square 
feet of academic space was built with $180 million in 
bond funds and appropriations. In this decade, the 
State will have to spend about $130 million or more to 
build only about 27 per cent as much new space. 




The stairs of a campus hxdtdiny at Tennessee State Uni- 
vcrsit}/ provide a ifood place to visit with friends. 



Photof/raphic '.vyenxiity proxndes an nmmial view of Grote 
Hall on the campus of LIT Chattanooga. 
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APPENDIX A 

TENNESSEE HIGHER EDUCATION APPROPRIATIONS FORMULA 
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The THEC formula for generating state appropria- 
tions requests is applicable only to the "Educational 
and General" (E & G) budget. Restricted fund activi- 
ties and auxiliary enterprises are excluded from 
formula computations. The UT Medical Units and 
three new community colleges are not covered by the 
^ormula. 

The formula is used to generate funds in six func- 
tional areas of higher education. Each is identified as 
a separate entity for accounting purposes in the stan- 
dard accounting taxonomy of the National Association 
of College and University Business Officers. The six 
functional categories which account for approximately 
85 per cent of the unrestricted "Educational and Gen- 
eral" budgets of the affected colleges and universities 
are: (1) instruction and department research, (2) li- 
braries, (3) maintenance and operation of physical 
plant, (4) general administi-ation, (5) general institu- 
tional expenses, and <'6) student services. 

While organizational arrangements for carrying out 
these functions may vary from campus to campus, the 
functions are commdn to all, and a standard accounting 
structure, which is used for reporting purposes by eac' 
of the State's public institutions, bridges the organiza- 
tional differences and makes the appropriations 
formula workable. 

INSTRUCTION AND 
DEPARTMENTAL RESEARCH 

This is the paramount category of the formula, just 
as it is the primary function in tnat it requires the 
greatest perc-entage of the budgetary funds. 

The instruction and departmental research function 
of the appropriations formula is based on a sophisti- 
cated Instruction and Departmental Research Cost 
Study conducted by the THEC staff with the support 
of the institutions in the fall of 1971. The objective of 
the Cost Study is to determine the average cost of one 
student credit hour (quarter hour) in each academic 
program area by course level. Thirty academic areas 
which have been defined and standardized by the U.S. 
Office of Education' are used in the study. The course 
levels which are used in the study are as follows: 

'The academic areas include agriculture and 
fores tr> architecture, area studies, biological sci- 
ence, business and management, communications, 
computer and information sciences, education, 
engineering, fine and applied arts, foreign lan- 
guages, health professions, home economics, law, 
letters, library science, mathematics, military sci- 
ence, physical science, psychology, public affairs 
and services, social science, theology, interdis- 
ciplinary studies, business and commerce tech- 
nology, data processing technology, health services 
and paramedical technology, mechanical and engi- 
neering technology, natural science technology, 
and public service technology. 
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Level 1 — Fre.shman and Sophomore level courses 

Level 2 — Junior and Senior level courses 

Level 3 — Master's level courses 

Level 4--Doctoral level courses 

Level 5--Profe.ssional Law level courses 

Level 6 — Non-credit Remedial courses 

Level 7 — Non-credit Continuing Education courses 

Costs per student credit hour which were based on 
actual expenditures were calculated for each institution 
and for all institutions in the State. This average cost 
per student credit hour for the State was used in the 
appropriations request. For example, the total co.st of 
all the course offered in mathematics at the freshman 
aiid sophomore* level in the fall quarter was divided by 
the number of student credit hours earned in these 
courses in th? fall quarter. As it turned out. the aver- 
age cost for one credit hour in mathematics at the 
freshman and sophomore level in the Tonne.s.see public 
institutions A^as.*^1206. 

In preparing budget requests, all institutions were 
asked to p^oj-x-t the total number of hours they would 
offer by levpJ in oach program area, and to apply the 
THEC rates that resulted from the Cost Study, 

In summary, actual program costs and estimated 
student credit hours drive the I & DR portion of the 
formula. It should be noted that the I & DR Cost 
Study rates used in the Fall of 1972 were increased by 
5 per cent to cover mflation. 



LIBRARIES 

The funds the formula generates for libraries are also 
based on the production of student credit hours by 
level. Actual library co.sts in the State institutions were 
used to determine the rates by level. 

The basic rate is $1.12 per student credit hour at 
level 1. The rate at level 2 is double the basic rate; at 
level three it is five times the basic rate; at level four 
it's ^Mght times the basic rate; at level 5 it is six times 
the basic rate; and at levels 6 and 7 it is one and one- 
half times the basic rate. 

For example, if the total projected student credit 
hours offered in all academic areas at level 1 totaled 
10,000 for the year at a particular institution, the 
formula would yield $11,200 for level 1 library services. 



MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 
OF THE PHYSICAL PLANT 

The funds generated under the formula for this 
function are determined by the total gross square foot- 
age of building space available for the E & G programs. 
In the current formula the total square footage was 
multiplied by a rate of $1.53 per foot to determine the 
allowable sum at each institution for maintenance and 
operation of physical plant. Actual maintenance and 
operations costs at each institution were used in de- 
termining the $1.53 rate. 

GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
AND GENERAL INSTITUTIONAL 

Under the formula these t\^o functions are combined 
in arriving at an allowable sum. The funds spent in 
these categories are believed to be most directly re- 
lated to the total dollars expended for E & G at the 
institution. 

Hence, the formula permits an institution to levy an 
8.5 per cent charge on its total E & G budget (minus 
general administration and general institutional) in 
arriving at a formula appropriation for these two cate- 
gories. In short, the amount allowed under the formula 
for General Administration and General Institutional 
IS equal to 8.5 per cent of the total E & G budget minus 
these two functions. 



STUDENT SERVICES 

The formula allows $90 for each student enrolled in 
the institution (headcount) regardless of the hours ho 
is carrying. The $90 rate is based on actual expendi- 
tures in this area. 



OTHER FUNCTIONAL CATEGORIES 

Seven other functional categories are considered in 
budget-making, but are non-formula items. These cate- 
gories are: (1) student aid, (2) organized education 
activities, (3) staff benefits, (4) extension and publ. 
service, (5) other separately budgeted research, (6;, 
unrestricted funds required for restricted funds proj- 
ects, and (7) remedial education programs 

All non-formula items are evaluated individually, 
utilizing historical patterns of expenditure. New or 
expanded programs in the non-formula area are sub- 
mitted separately with a justification of each. 

In arriving at a final "formula recommendation" for 
each institution, the formula totals are added to the 
approved non-formula totals. Estimated revenues are 
subtracted, and the remaining balance is the formula 
appropriation recommendation. 



APPENDIX B 
LIST OF STUDIES 



Academic Programs: Inventory and Projection, 3 Vols , 
1969, 

Admissions and Financial Aid, Tennessee Institutions 
1972-73. 

An Instructional Analysis of Tennessee Public Higher 
Education, Fall 1969. 

Picnnial Report of Tennessee Higher Education Com- 
mission, 1969. 

Building and Capital Outlay Programs for 1972-73. 

Building Program and Capital Outlay Program for 
Higher Education. 1971. 

Comparison of Enrollment 1970-71, Sfate Appropria- 
tions, and Faculty Salaries in Public Higher Educa- 
tion in 13 Southern States, 197 L 

Cost of Collegiate Nursing Education in Tennessee. 
1969. 

Directory of Higher Education in Tennessee, 1971. 

Engineering Consultants* Report on Engineering Edih 
cation in Tennessee, 1969. 

Enrollment Projections and Community College Loca- 
tion, 1970. 

Financial Reporting for Tennessee Public Colleges and 

Universities, 1970. 
Medical Education for Tennessee, 1971. 
Physical Facilities Inventory Utilization Study, 1968. 



Physical Facilities Inventory and Space Utilization 

Study, 1971. 
Plans or Progress, 1969. 

Procedures for Projecting Physical Space Require- 
ments, 1969. 

Procedures for Reporting and Maintaining Information 
on Tennessee Higher Education Physical Facilities, 
1971. 

Special Facilities Study, 1971. 

Student Retention- Attrition, Entering Freshman, 
Fall 1968, 4 Vols., 1969-72. 

Study of Business Programs in Tennessee Public Insti- 
tutions, 1972. 

Study of Private Higher Education in Tennessee, 1970. 
Summary of Institutional Requests for Operating 

Funds, 1969-72. 
Summary of Institutional Requests for Operating 

Funds, 1972-73. 
Summary of Institutional Requests for Operating 

Funds, 1973-74. 
Survey of Nursing Education in Tennessee, 1969. 
Tennessee's Choice and Challenge, 1968. 
Tennessee's Investment in Youth, 1971. 
Towards a Professional Career: A Study of Factors 

Affecting Application to Graduate School, 1970. 
Work Program of Higher Education, 1972-73. 
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APPENDIX C 
STANDARDS FOR DETERMINING SPACE NEEDS 
AT PUBLIC INSmUTIONS 



CLASSROOMS 

(icncral-purpcw classrooms should be utilized an 
average of 30 hours per week. When in use, an average 
of 6() per cent of the stations (seats) should be 
utilized. Assuming that a classroom can accommodate 
one s(»at for cwry 15 .square feet of space, an average 
of 0.83 scjuar(» feet of classroom space is required for 
cacli stud(»nt class hour scheduled. After class hours 
scheduled in ihc laboratory and /or other types of 
spac(» ar(» subtract(»d, space needed can be determined 
and projected, bas(>d on ratio between FTE students 
and contact hours. 



academic and in others by specific sub-discipline. Data 
provided in both the 1969 Cost Study and Physical 
Facilitit>s Inventory will ^allow analysis of^ existing 
space by academic divisioi^, and/or sub-discipline, as 
reflected in the U. S. Office of Educati()n taxonomy. 
Therefore, while the following standards would be gen- 
erally applicable, some changes may have to lx» made 
based on the analysis of the facilities and course d<ita 
currently being collected. 

The factor itself assumes that laboratories will be 
used 20 hours a week; and when in use, 80 per cent of 
the stations will be occupied^ Also, the factor includes 
service space requirement^' for each category. 



CLASS LABORATORIES 

For laboratory space not assigned to any discipline, 
a .standard of 60 square feet per station will be used, 
(ieneral laboratori(»s should be utilized an average of 
at least 20 hours a week. When in use. an average of 
80 per cent of the stations should be utilized. This 
resolves itself into a factor of 3.75 square feet per 
weekly stud(»nt contact hour. It should be noted that 
laboratories, by definition, should serve specific di.s- 
cipliues; so it would be expected that relatively few 
general laboratories would be found in any institution. 

Beyond this broad standard, the following standards 
by discipline are suggested; in some cases by broad 



INDIVIDUAL STUDY LABORATORY 

1.5 assignable square feet per FTE student. 

NON CLASS STUDY LABORATORY 

Measures of space needed in this area are difficult; 
however, space standards can be developed by relating 
the discipline involved and the number of research 
persons. This will be done as project requests are 
submitted. 
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Agriculture 

Animal Science 
Architecture 
Biological Sciences 
Business & Commerce 
Communications Subjects 
Education 

Physical Education* 
Engineering 

Engineering General 
Fine and Applied Arts 
Forestry 
Geography 
Home Economics 
Library Science 
Military Science 
Physical Science 
Psychology 
Social Sciences 

* Space for room type 520 and 525. 
station use when utilized. 



Square Feet Per Station 
Including Service Area 
72 

160 - 

65 

54 

32 

64 

45 
180 
160 

32 



68 
100 
48 
32 
62 
50 
37 

It assumes an average of 30 hours a week use, 



Space Factor Per Weekly 
Student Contact Hour 

4.50 
lO.OO 

4.06 

3.37 

2.00 

4.00 

2.81 
10.00 
10.00 

2.00 

4.06 

4.06 

4.25 

6.25 

3.00 

2.00 

3.85 

3.13 

2.31 

with an average of 60 per cent 



TEACHING FACULTY OFFICES 
AND RELATED SPACE 



PHYSICAL PLANT SERVICE SPACE 



Included mv cfficos for resident teaching faculty, 
academic deans, insti actional d(»partment or division 
heads, secietariai and clerical personnel of instructional 
departments, and related oflice service space such a^ 
reception rooms, confeif^ncc* rooms, file rooms, "tc. 

1(>8 As<;ignaMe Square Feet Per FTE Instructional 
Faculty and Academic Administrative StafT 
Members. 

The standard includes a factor of 120 ASF per FTE 
instructional facuU> and academic administrative staff 
member plus 48 ASF ( 40 per cent of office space ) for 
related secretarial, clerical, and office service space. 
Instructional faculty will be projected on Ihe basis of 
>r a student-faculty latio. 



This category includes maintenance shops, machine 
shops, motor pools, garages, heating plants, boiler 
rooms, police and fire protection facilities, and th(» like 

7.5 per cent of all instructional, organized activity, 
research, public service, library and general ad- 
ministration and institutional service space. 

In addition to the space standards, the following 
priorities were observed: 

PRIORITY I 

To eliminate exi.sting deficiencies in academic space. 
Academic refers to that space which .serves the in- 
structional program directly or indirectly. Existing 
deficiencies would include over-crowded space and 
space needing major renovation. The first priority 
would also include purchase of land required for build- 
ings justified in either this or the second priority. 



LIBRARY SPACE NEEDS 

The standards for library space needs provide an 
average of 25 square feet per reading room student 
station, and call for enough seating space so that one- 
fourth of the students can be seated at any one time. 
The standard also calls for 0.1 square feet of stack 
space per volume, and 25 per cent as much work area 
(service area) for cataloging, repairing, and receiving 
books as there is reading room space. 



ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
GENERAL OFFICE SPACE 

This category includes space for general executive 
and admini.strative offices, general administrative .sec- 
retiuial and clerical personnel, student .services, ad- 
mi.ssioas and registration, placement, public relations, 
lastitutional publication.s, business offices, etc. 

ASSICNABfJJ SQUARE FEET PER FTE 
STUDENT 

First 2,000 students 7.0 

Next 3,000 5 0 

Next 10,000 4.0 

All over 15,(K)0 students 3.0 



PRIORITY II 

This includes elimination of deficiencies in academic 
space based on future (1975-1980) enrollment projec- 
tions. Also included in the second priority category 
is the replacement of temporary space with permanent 
facilities. Where special purpose facilities, such as 
libraries, etc., are being planned, the iastitution should 
build for a long-range enrollment goal, such as 1980, 
to avoid the necessity of costly additions every few 
ye^rs. Land purchases needed to complete the campus 
master plan area, and not in the first priority category, 
will also be considered in Priority II. 

Housing and student services buildings will not be a 
part of the academic building priority system, but will 
be considered separately. Such projects will be ex- 
amined against the criteria of the institution's ability 
to produce the required revenue with projected enroll- 
ment of .students who can be expected to use the build- 
ings. Care will be taken to examine changing patterns 
of student preference for housing, and alternatives in 
the private housing market that may be more attractive 
to students. Before additional construction of any 
housing facilities is authorized, institutions must indi- 
cate what steps are being taken to insure that present 
housing will be used to capacity. 
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